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CHAPTER I. 

THE TWO FRIENDS. 



Two young men of nearly equal abilities, left 
college at the same time. Their names wwe* 
Lawrence Dunbar and Lloyd Hudson. Mr. 
Dunbar, the father of Lawrence, was a retail 
grocer in Philadelphia. He had, in early life, 
received but few educational advantages ; and, 
in consequence thereof,^^w many opportu- 
nities for rising above his cqpdition, pass 
unimproved. Fully sensible of the advanced 
position which a liberal education gives to 
every man, he determined that no expense, in 
his power to meet, Should be spftred, in order 
to have his son thoroughly furnished in every- 
thing required to place him side by- side in 
the race for wealth and distinction with the 
best in the land. To this eudi^Xv!^ \«fe^ "^^ 
utmost economy inUa {amil-j) Va ot^^t ^Soa^ 
1* 
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he miglit be able to send his son to college. 
In doing this, he was unjust to the sisters of 
Lawrence ; who were neither taught music 
nor dancing, nor, in fact, anything for which 
the father had to pay a single dollar. The 
advantages afforded by the public schools were 
deemed ample for them. Upon the son, Mr. 
Dunbar lavished all that he could spare, as an 
investment that would pay well at some future 
day. 

Near neighbor to Mr. Dunbar, , lived an 
industrious, intelligent watchmaker, named 
Hudson, whose family consisted of a son and 
two daughters. Mr. Hudson saw quite as 
clearly as did Mr. Dunbar, the great advan- 
tage which every young man possesses, who is 
Messed with a liberal education : and it had 
been his intention, from the first, to give his 
son every opjortunity in his power for acquiring 
information. '■ But, in considering the son, he 
did not disregard his' daughters. Lloyd Hud- 
son and Lawrence Dunbar were entered at 
college, for a four years' course, at the same 
time. They had grown up together as boys, 
and were pleased at the prospect of going 
through their higher studies together. 

At college, the characters of the young men 
began to harden into more permanent forms 
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than they h«d before assmned, and to show 
distinctive features. Home influences and 
precepts, uniting with hereditary tendencies, 
gave to each its peculiar modification. 

During the whole time that they remained 
at college, the young men, though unlike in 
disposition, were particular friends, and often 
eonversed together of their future prospects. 
One of these conversations, held only the day 
previous to their starting for home, after hav- 
ing completed their course, will give some 
idea of the difference that existed between 
them. 

"There is no. time to be lost now," re- 
marked young Dunbar. " Here we are, 
twenty years of age, and the study of a pi^o- 
fession yet to be entered upon. You, strangely 
enough, talk of medicine." 

" Why do you say, strangely ?" asked 
Hudson. '^There must be physicians, as well 
as lasers and merchants." 

" And so there must be cobblers and tinkers. . 
You have talents ^nd education, Lloyd, and 
if you properly apply them, will rise in the 
world. Every man should look to this." 

" What do you mean by rising in the world .?" 

" Becoming rich and distinguished. kX^^^ 
har^ & man ot talents and foto^ oi Oq»sl««^'^'^ 
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may rise to emmence in a few years. Emi* 
nence in the legal profession brings wealth as 
a necessary consequence. In mercantile pnr* 
suits, the same road to wealth and honor 19 
open. But to what can a physician > look 
forward ?" 

" There are many eminent physicians." 

" Eminent for what ? For making pills and 
plasters .?" 

" Eminent for usefulness," said Hudson, 
calmly. 

" Usefalness !" Dunbar uttered this word 
with manifest contempt. '^ My ambition does 
not lie in that direction. I am neither a St. 
Paul nor a Howard." 

"To be eminently useful, is the highest 
distinction attainable. What are great wealth' 
or brilliant talents, if not applied to a good 
purpose .?" replied Hudson. " I will read you 
a passage in the last letter I received from my 
father on this very subject, to show yotl how 
he thinks, and I must own that I think with 
him." And the young man drew a letter from 
his pocket, and read — 

" Having completed your collegiate course, 
your next step, my son, is to decide upon the 
calling you mean to pursue. In coming to 
tiu8 decision, let me admonish you to look 
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well to ihe motives that prompt your elioice. 
if you feel a selfish regard to your own ad- 
vancement in the world, struggle against and 
repress it ; for, though by this you may-attain 
wealth and a name, it will never bring you 
happiness, and {hat highest of all honors, the 
reputation of having accomplished some good 
for your fellow men. Have, therefore, in 
goosing a profession, regard to the good yon 
tnay be able to do, as well as the good to your- 
self that you wish to obtain. You have spo- 
ken of medicine. There are ways in life that 
lead more certainly to wealth ; and there are 
avenues to distinction more easily trodden. 
But if your mind turns towards the medical 
profession, with anything like a desire to enter 
into it, I will not speak a word against your 
<3hoice. You will find it an arduous calling, 
but one in which you can do much good ; and 
one in which your own character may be 
purified and elevated. You will rise into 
eminence — true eminence — here, as well as in 
any other pursuit ; for I know you have the 
required ability, and I believe you ''are not 
under the dominion of merely selfish pur^ 
poses." 

" All that is very good in the abstract," 
returned Dunbar ; " but few, if any, can 
carry out in life the unselfish purposes from 
which your father expects you to act. It is 
not in us. Now, I think that m^ isAket -vss^r ^ 
derstanda liuman nature, and t\i'a ^^rowig^ ^^ 
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human impulses better than your father does, 
and as you have given me the benefit of your 
parental suggestions, I will give you the bene- 
fit of mine ;" and the young man drew a let- 
ter from his pocket and read : — 

" I have been weighing with great delibera- 
tion what you say about the choice of a pra<- 
fession, and, like you, am not yet able to 
decide which is beist. At the bar, you will 
tise in the world, and gain distinction as a 
man of talents ; while in mercantile pursuits, 
you will attain wealth and the elevation in 
society that its possession always gives. In 
either profession, if you are patient, sagacious, 
and persevering, your talents and education 
will carry you up to a high place* Now which 
of the two conditions is most desirable I am 
hardly able to determine. Wealth gives great 
advantages and great power; while eminence 
in a profession l£ke the law opens a wide field 
to ambition, at the same time that it ensures 
ample means, if not extensive wealth: When 
we meet, we will consider these matters to- 
gether, and arrive at s(mie certain conclusion. 
There is no time to be lost." 

^' Now, all that I can understand," said 
young Dunbar. ^' But I must own that what 
your father says finds no response in my 
bosom. I suppose a doctor may be very use- 
M to his fellows, but who thanks him for it. 
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ot even pays His bilLsr, moderate as they may 
be, without grumbling ? As for me, I don't 
see any particular pleasure that I should de- 
rive from devoting myself to the good of 
otiliers, and especially in so slavish a calling 
as that of the physician. And it's my 
opinion that you will be sick of it before you 
ace ten years older." 

" As to that," replied Hudson, " I do not 
expect to find all plain sailing, let me adopt 
what pursuit I may. Medicine I incline to 
m a profession, though not because I can be 
more useful in it than I can be in any other ; 
for every regular calling in life regards the 
common good, and in each and all of them men 
may engage with unselfish motives ; but be- 
cause it suits my temper of mind, and I can 
sed clearly how in the practice of it I can 
att^ih the requisite external things I need, at 
the same time that I can be of great use to 
my fellows. As for the ambition to rise in the 
world to a distinguished position, of which you 
speak, I must own that 1 do not feel as strongly 
as you do its impulses. That I shall rise just as 
high as I deserve, there is not the least doubt, 
and with this conviction I am content to enter 
upon the life-toil that is before me, with ^a- 
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tient confidence that all will come ont r^ 
in the future " 

** Too quiet a philosopliy for me, Lloyd,** 
returned Dunbar. ^^ [ feel the spurs of am^ 
Intion already piercing my sides. I am re« 
solved to rise in the world : I Imow that I 
possess the ability, and I mean to tax it to the 
utmost. As for other men's good, let them, 
take care of that themselves. I shall seek my 
own, well convinced that if 1 do not, there 
will be no one to seek it for me." 

" To regard the good of others, while we 
seek our own, is by no means a difficult thing,*' 
replied Hudson. *' This is a truth which I 
have been taught by my father from the first. 
Indeed, he has ever sought most earnestly to 
impress it upon my mind." 

^' He is not anxious to see you rise in the 
world ?" said Dunbar. ^ s 

^^ Most anxious ; for, he says, the higher T 
rise, the more extended will be my sphere of 
usefulness. But he, when he speaks of rising 
in the world, means something more than the 
mere attainment of wealth, or honorable dis- 
tinction in the eyes of men." 

" What more can he mean .^" 

" No man truly rises in the world, he says, 
who does not overcome and rise above the 
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evil and selMi passions of his natnro. There 
is an internal as well as an eztonial elevation ; 
and the latter without the former, is, in h]0 
estimation, more of a curse than a blessii^. 
To rise internally as well as ezte^ially, we 
must regard the good of others as well as our 
own good, in aU the acts of our lives. Gaa 
you not see this ?" 

" Dimly ; that is all." 

" Even that is something." 

^^ But it is altogether' impracticaUe. A 
land of Utopian philosophy — ^beautifdl to look 
upon, but impossible to introduce into real 
life." 

" Not at all, Lawrence. ' I believe that my 
father strictly regards the good of others in 
every business transacticm." 

^^ He has that reputation certainly, and, I 
will Relieve, justly. I have heard my father 
say, that he was the most rigidly honest and 
unselfish man he had ever known. But, look 
at the result. Your father has attained neither 
wealth nor eminence, though a num of good 
mind." 

" The reason is plain. Want of education, 
and early opportunity. But we have just ^at 
he lacked." 

« WeU, Lloyd," returned Dxabw,'' ^jSl^dsX 
2 
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I liaye to say on i^is subject is, that if you 
hvre any fancy for this looking after other 
people's affiurs, I btve not. I think I shall 
find just as much as I can well do in looking 
alter and takmg eare of my own. My £i.ther 
has set his heart on seeing me rise in the 
world, Jmd has sacrificed much to that end : 
he shall not be di3appointed, unless the Fates 
are against me. I mean to rise. If I fail in 
my purpose, the &ult A&U not lie at my 
door.^'* 

^^ And I mesA to rise also," said Hudson, 
in a calm, yet firm voice. ^^ All these severe 
and prolonged studies which I have entered 
into and passed tlirough, cannot remain un- 
productive in my mind. They will give me 
the power of self-elevation ; and that power I 
intend calling into full requisition. What the 
particular result will be, I cannot tell, nor am 
I in any coneem about it. That all will come 
•ut right, both in regard to myself and others, 
i do not doubt." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BEGINNING TO RISE, 

Law was finally decided tipon as the prOK 
fession for Lawrence Dunbar, and he was 
placed in the office of an attorney named 
Harker. At the same time, Hudson com- 
menced the study of medicine. To sustahi 
these young men for two or three years longer, 
required sacrifices to be mad6 at home. The 
&,ther of Dunbar ha^ already unjus% deprived 
his daughters of many advantages, in 6rder to 
provide for the elevation of the family throu^ 
the eminence to be acquired by the son ; and 
no^ he proposed that they should learn trades, 
in order to support themselves, and relievo 
him of the burden of their maintenance. 

Ellen, who was a year older than Lawrenee, 
and Mary, who was two years younger, ac- 
cordingly went to learn trades soon after the 
son entered upon his legal studies. The one 
became a mantua-maker, and the other a 
tailoress. Six months of apprenticeship 
proved sufficient to qualify Ellen and M&rj 
to take care of themselves. .^f&^ Vi[^\> ^sas^^^ 
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thoy went out into families to sew, and were 
rarely at home except on Sundays. Although 
not fairly dealt by, the two girls did not mur- 
mur, nor was their affection for their brother 
ftt all diminished. In fact, the common pur^ 
pose of the family was one in which Ellen and 
Mary took their appropriate share, and felt 
tiieir allotted interest. To Lawrence was 
committed the task of elevating and giving to 
the &mily a name, and it was their duty, aa 
well as pleasure, to aid in all ways possible. 
So Ihey felt, and so they acted. The acquir- 
ing* of a trade, and the maintenance of them- 
selves, in order that the expense of supporting 
Lawrence, until aUe to support himself, mi^t 
I>e the more easily borne, were not matters of 
necessity, so much 9s they were matters of 
choice, after the suggestion as to what would 
be best for them to do, had been made by their 
father. That is, Mr. Dunbar did not say that 
they must learn trades and support themselves ; 
but merely suggested it, as a relief to himself,' 
more heavily burdened with expenses than he 
could well bear. He well knew that a hint 
would be sufficient. Had he not, a command 
would have done what a word accomplished. 

It did not take more than a year for Law- 
rence to rise high enough to feel superior to 
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til his £uiiily-— &th^, moiher, aoA dslem; 
and to allude to the former as the ^^ oLdmaa" 
and the ^^ old woman." His fine talents and 
superior education made him a fiiyorite wilii 
his legal preceptor, who took pleasure in 
introducing him to persons moying in a nmoh 
h^her sphere, and into fiunilies where theve 
was a degree of elegance and refinement to 
beyond what he had been used to s^ing. He 
next began to be ashamed of Ellen and Mary, 
who were without any polite acc<»nplisbment8, 
and degraded to the position of mere semp- 
stresses ; and this, too, when they generously 
supplied him with pocket-money out of their 
hard earnings ! 

At twenty-two, Lawrence Dunbar was ad- 
mitted to practice. The attorney under whom 
his studies had been conducted, saw what was 
in him. » 

" We shall hear of that young man yet," 
he said, in allusion to his student, while con- 
"versing with a member of the profession on 
the day Lawrence was admitted to the bar. 
^^He has got it in him, if ever a young 
lawyer had. Shrewd, acute, ardent, and am- 
bitious ; there is nothing in the way of his 
rising in the world. Ten years from this, 8Ml 
2* 
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ke wffl be on the Bendi, or in tilie Halls of 
Li^lation." 

*^ If not too scrupnlous about the means 
necessary to be used." 

' ^^ I believe hxm to be perfectly hon<mtble, in 
tiie general acceptation of tbe term. No 
doubt he will look to his own interests. He 
would be a fool if he did not." 

^^ Any man is. But, you know, there ai« 
some persons who are troubled with very ten- 
der consciences, and who are exceedingly nice 
in stepping aloi^, lest they tread upon some- 
body's toes. Of course they make but slow 
progress ; if, indeed, two steps backwards are 
not taken to every one forwards." 

"Dunbar, if I understand his character 
aright, is not troubled with any such tenderness 
of conscience.. - He will let people take care 
of their own toes." * 

" So I should think, firom what little I have 
aeen of him. Would you not do well to asso- 
date him with you in your larger practice ? 
You have had his assistance so long, that I 
should think you could hardly do without 
him." 

" Just what I have been thinking about. It 
would give him a chance, and really take 
nothing from me ; for I have more practice 
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than I can attend to properly. And, l»eside0, 
I feel a pride in the young man, and want to 
see him distingnish himself. His talents most 
not be hidden under a bushel." 

In a day or two, the lawyer who had been 
his preceptor, said to Lawrence — 
" Have you found an o&ee to suit you .^" , 
" Not yet," was replied. " I have ^eea 
two or three, but do not like the locations." 

''You are still determined to commence 
your, profession in this city ?" 

" Oh, yes. I have no ambition to be a mere 
country lawyer. I feel that I have talents, 
and I wish to give them an appropriate 
sphere." 
" You mean to rise in your profession ?" 
''•I do, in spite of all difficulties." 
" Your progress. ¥rill be slow at first. " 
''4 am aware of that.« But I have patience, 
and can ' 'bide my time.' I shall not be so 
foolish as to attempt to run before I can walk, 
and thus incur the risk of stumbling. But I 
will be content to creep, then walk, and after- 
wards run." 

" Wisely resolved. Above all things, hold 
fast to the spirit of patience. Impatience 
clouds -the mind, and leads, inevitably, to mis- 
takes. In the profession you \iw^ f^Q^^i^ 
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yen will seed « cool heai and a firm heaart. 
The one yon wiH find as requisite as the 
oiiier." 

^' Of that I am convinced. Indispensable 
to snccess, especially in law, is a certain 
sternness as weU as firmness of purpose. It 
will not do to give place to amiable weak- 
nesses, or deferences to the feelings and 
interests of others. This would be to look 
back after having once grasped the plough. 
As for me, I am not made of such yieldii^ 
stuff. My very life-purpose is to rise, and I 
mean to makoftdll else bend to that purpose." 

^' Keep to this, Lawrence, and your success 
is certain. You have expressed right sen- 
timents. Whoever looks to rising in the 
world, must lay aside what you have justly 
called ^ amiable weaknesses,' and prepare, with 
a sternness of purpose, for the attainment of 
his ends. I have been thinking about you, for 
|i day or two, quite earnestly, and have finally 
concluded to offer you a share in my business, 
which you know is large, if you care about 
accepting it. In £a,ct, I hardly see how I can 
do well without you. Associated with me, 
yoti would have the opportunity of at once 
coming forward in the argument of causes of 
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lieve impottance, and tlras gaioiiig pubHo attem- 
tion. How does my proposition strike you ?" 
' ^' How eke iha^ favorably could it strike 
me? No hesitation or reflection is needed 
^m my part. Withont any statement of the 
terms of the association, I accept your pro^ 
position." 

The terms which Ihe lawyer proposed, and 
which were approved, were a fifth of the pro- 
ceeds of his practice from the day a joint 
interest was arranged between him and his 
former student. 

This amazement made Liprenoe at onee 
independent of his family. The fact of inde- 
pendence, the moment it existed, brought the 
feeling of independence, and with this came 
a lighter estimation of the sacrifices that had 
been made for, and the benefits received by 
him. Some time before this he had grown 
eold towards his sisters, whose want of gen- 
tility and polite accomplishments made them^ 
in his eyes, inferior and beneath him. Instead 
of devoting a part of his income to their mam- 
tenance, and to the completion 'of their de- 
fective education (especially in the case of iaa 
youngest sister, who had not yet reacb^ b|r 
twentieth year), he thought only of himself, 
and looked upon the money he 'wa;^ ^«x\£is^^& 
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one of the levers he was to use in elevatS:i^ 
himself. He gaye place in his mind to no 
*^ amiable weaknesses." He understood too 
well what was due to himself. 

When Lawrence Dnnbar came home from- 
eollege, he had very different feelings towardt 
hiii sisters. . He went with them into company^ 
and was, to some extent, prond of them, for 
they were good looking, dressed with tasla^ 
«nd had as much intelligenee as any of the 
yonng ladies with whom they associated. He 
had not yet seen enough of society to enable 
him to make <: the .disparaging contrasts that 
srose in his mind a year sabsequently. Amo^g 
the friends of his sisters was a yoiwg gid 
named Mary Lee, to whom Lawrence was inr 
troduced soon vtter he came home from col- 
lege. She was an orphan, and lived with an 
aunt who had a small income. This annt, who 
was much attached to Mary, had spared no 
expense that cdie could afford in the education 
of her niece, who was a very beautiful girl, and 
highly accomplished for one in her condition. 

With this lovely and accomplished young 
creature Lawrence Dunbar was enamored, 
almost at first sight. She seemed a worthy 
object of his regard, and one who would grace 
any dooial position to which he might attain. 



No Tory bn^ time pAssed before lie mm aa 
deeply in love with her, that words wero 
aoaredj neoeasarj to assure the maiden pf 
tbe fact. Her heart easily yielded. Whea 
he ventured to breathe the sentiment that was 
IB his hearty tears of joy sprang into her eyes 
at a glad response. Though her lips uttered 
10 sound, the young man read the looked-for. 
aa0wer in her eountenanoe. 

There were few purer or better hearta thaa 
tkat which beat in the bosom of Mary Lee. 
FcMT so selfi4^ and worldly-minded a man as 
Lainrence Dunbar promi9ed to be, she was too 
good. Her love could neve^ fix itself upon 
hk moral qualities. It was the appearance of 
all excellences of character which she saw iu^ 
him, that she loved, and loved as deeply as if 
it were real, because she thought it real. 

About a week after Mary Lee had heard 
from the lips of Dunbar the heaxt-thrilling 
eonfessidn of his love, she sat alone, near ihe 
^ose of a mild evening in June, with XJoyd 
Hudson, who of late had bec<»ne more fre- 
quent in his visits. For Lloyd she enter- 
tained a feeling of respect, amounting almost 
to deference. There was an air of thought 
and mien of sobriety about him, Aat while it 
did not exaotly repd> mteq^ooe^ V\2SR^ii\ft^ 
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and liim a delicate reserve, whioh made *^^^^ 
intercourse more polite than familiar. 

On the occasion to which we refer, Llojc^ 
was even more tJionghtfal and sober tluHBr 
usual. Something seemed to oppress him, and 
take away his ability to converse with even his 
accustomed freedom. At last, he took, sud- 
denly, the maiden's hand in his, and before 
she had time to recover from the surprise oc^ 
easioned by the unexpected movement, said-* 

" Mary, answer me frankly one question. 
Is this hand free ?" 

^' It is not, Mr. Hudson," she replied, with* 
drawing it from his. 

" Not free !" he ejaculated with surprise, 
while the blood rushed to his face. '^ Can I 
have heard you ar^ht ?" 

Mary Lee did not insult the young^man by 
haughty and half-triumphant scorn. She vras 
too generous, too kind in her nature, and felt 
too deep a respect for him to do that. Hers 
was not even coldness in manner, but a gen* 
ile, yet firm avowal that another had sought 
and won her love. 

For days and weeks, for months and it 
might be said for years, did Mary remember 
at times, and with strange feelings, the look 
which the young man cast upon her^ aa snatch- 
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Big ker Iiand and imprinting a kiss npdn H, ke 
tamed suddenly away and fled from ker 
presence. 



CHAPTER IlL 

MORAL DECLENSION. 

Alone — ^amid books, mortars, vials, and the 
more startling appendages of a doctor's office 
— sat ike yonng student, wkose suit had been 
rejected. The volumes over which he had 
been poring were closed ; the anatomical pre-> 
parations laid aside ; the theory and practice 
of medicine alike foi^otten. He sat with his 
head bowed down ; his whole attitude one of 
deep dejection. 

" It is folly to give way thus," he said, 
arousing himself. ^^ Her heart and her hand 
are already pledged to another, and can, there- 
fore, never be mine. How little did I dream 
of this! Sweet girl ! How can I give up the 
dear hope of one day calling her my own! 
But it must be done. Who can be my fortu- 
nate rival ?" 

As Mb last sentence wa^ ut\AT^^ ^SisfiL^^^» 
3 
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aloud, the door of the office opened, ai 
friend Lawrence Dunbar came in. 

"What has come over you, Lloyd i 
said, as soon as he had looked into Hu( 
face. " One would think you hadn't a 1 
in the world." 

" I am not so badly off as that comes 
hope ; though I cannot say that I feel 
bright. But you look as if you were i; 
best possible humor with yourself and e 
body else." 

" And so I am ; and I have cause 1 
Lloyd ! I have something to tell you, 
friend, which I think will gratify yor 
ceedingly." i^^ 

" Ah ! What is it .?" 

" I have wooed and won the sweetest m; 
in the city." 

" You have .?" 

" Yes, young as I am — ^too young, as 
out of ten of our greybeards would sa 
have settled that most important matter 
infinitely to my satisfaction. Now, wh 
you think the maiden is? You know 
Guess ! You will approve my choice, 
wager a sixpence." 

" I cannot guess," replied Hudson, asu 
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fiospicion of the trath flashing over his mind, 
and causing his pulses to throb more quickly. 
" It is Mary Lee !" 

The utmost effort of Hudson was required 
to keep from betraying undue disturbance at 
this communication. 

. " Now don't you approve of my choice ?'* 
asked the friend, gaily. '^ Have I not shown 
taste ?" 

" I think you have." 

" You think I have ! Why don't you go' 
into heroics about it, and say what you really 
believe. If you had come with a similar 
communication, I would have wrung your 
hand half off. She's a charming girl, isn't 
she .?" 

" Yes ; charming." 

" Don't talk like a parrot ! Can't you in- 
vent some expression of admiration ?" 

" She needs no praise fr#m me, Lawrence," 
replied Hudson, speaking with gravity. "I 
have always looked upon her as the pride of 
her sex." 

" Well, but gravely said. You are as 
phlegmatic as a Greenlander. I think she 
will grace any circle into which she may be 
thrown : don't you ?" 

" I certainly do." 
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" Of course j I mean to rise in the world fec^ 
above my present position. That, you know^ 
I have settled long ago ; and my wife must be^ 
one who can rise with me. It wonld not do to^ 
have a wife who felt more at home in the 
kitchen than in the parlor, or who would not 
be a fit associate for ladies of any rank. I am 
much mistaken in Mary if she will not grace 
any circle into which I may be able to intrc^ 
duce her." 

There was a something in the way this was 
Uttered by Dunbar that caused an indignant 
emotion to rise in the breast of Hudson. He 
did not make a reply, and his friend went on. 

" Of course, I must look to ijiis. No 
matter how much I might have loved Mary, if 
I had perceived in her anything that led me to 
doubt her being able to support the dignity 
and character of a refined lady, I would have 
passed her aside." 

" You are quite cool about the matter," 
remarked Hudson, with a slight manifestation 
of disturbance in his voice. He felt impa- 
tient, and could not entirely control himself. 

^^ A cool head and a warm heart : that is 
my motto." 

^^ Parrot !" was the indignant, though men- 
tal ejaculation of Hudson. 



. % 
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"Your head is cool, certaiidy," he said 
aloud. 

"And do you doubt the warmth of my 
heart ?" 

" I didn't say so." 

" But am I not to infer that from what yon 
do say ?" 

" I would not like to say that your heart 
was not warm, Lawrence ; but I will remark, 
that your very cool heads are apt to chill the 
blood so much that the heart cannot restore it 
to a healthy temperature." 

" As to that, I prefer a cool head, rather 
than a heart so warm as to soften the brains," 
replied Dunbar. " I go for cool heads, you 
know." 

" And I for warm hearts,V replied Hudson. 

" Which makes the difference between us. 
A few years will show which is best. I will 
just say, however, in passing, as we happen to 
be on the subject and speaking a little freely, 
that I think your defect lies just where you 
have indicated it. Your feelings are too 
generous. Yjur heart is too warm. You 
think too much of others and too little of 
yourself. This will not do, if you expect to 
rise in the world. All these amiable weak- 
nesses must be laid aside as 'tmaawi^i^^*'^'* 
3* 
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"If that is the price of elevation in tl:^^5^ 
world, I do not wish to rise,'' said Hudson. 

*' It is, you may depend upon it," his trie^^j 
replied. 

" A position that I must doubt." 

" If you continue to doubt it, you will re- 
main where you are." 

" And I shall be content, if elevation is to 
be purchased at the price you name." 

" You're a foolish fellow, Lloyd !" 

** Time will show that. I expect to rise 
upon my system, as much as you expect to 
rise upon yours." 

" As high .?" 

"Higher, perhaps." 
• " Time, as you say, will show." 

" I am willing to trust in time." 

" And so am I." 

The sober mood in which Dunbar found his 
friend was in no way congenial to his feelings, 
and he did not long oppress the young student 
with his presence. 

" And it is upon him that Mary — sweet 
Mary Lee ! has thrown herself away," murmur- 
ed Hudson, when he was again alone. " He 
does not love her as I love her — he cannot ! 
Ah, me ! So the world goes." And he bent 
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\ak head again down upon the table from wliiek 
lie had raised it when Dunbar came in. 

It was some days before the yonng- student 
eould sufficiently compose his mind to resume, 
with anything like his former ardor, the study 
of his profession. That a change had passed 
over him was noticed by all his friends, but 
no one knew the cause. His secret was locked 
in his own bosom. 

After he had parted from Mary Lee, the 
maiden retired to her chamber, and sitting 
dawn with a sigh, fell into a deep reverie. ^ 
to what she thought and fe^t, we cannot say ; 
but her face was not so bright and happy as it 
had been for many days before. 

The &ct of ihe engagement of Dunbar with 
Mary Lee soon transpired, and reached the 
young man's family before he had thought it 
proper to acquaint them with what he had 
done. To his surprise, he found that his 
fether was by no means pleased with this step. 
He had no particular objection to the young 
lady, so far as matters personal to herself 
were concerned ; but to her condition he had 
a very decided objection. 

" You have committed a most egregious 
mistake," he said, manifesting strong disigleai- 
sure, " and have marred yo\a iuVox^ y^q^^^^^*^ 
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more than you dream. A jotmg man of axL^^ 
am!}ition is a fool to think of marriage before 
he is twenty-eight or thirty. He establishes 
his position first ; he writes his name so high 
that all can read it, and then makes his selec- 
tion of a wife from the hundreds whose hands 
are ready to grasp the one he outstretches. 
Six or seven years firom this time, wealth and 
high connexions may easily be secured by 
marriage. Lawrence ! I thought better of you. 
What is Mary Lee ! How will a marriage 
with her advance your interests in the world, 
or help to place ygu higher ?" 

Dunbar had never thought of this. For 
once the warm heart had gained an advantage 
over the cool head. It was his first error of 
this kind, and it was the last. He did not 
argue the matter with his father, nor attempt 
to palliate what he had done. The mistake 
he had committed was too palpable at the first 
glance. A few words had made this clear as 
daylight. Mary was poor ; she could not, 
therefore, aid him in his upward struggle by 
the strong elevating power of wealth. She 
was humble and unknown, and could not ad- 
vance his interests by connecting him with an 
influential family, or introducing him into a 
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higher circle than the one in which he was 
moying. 

After the interview with his ffither, for 
whose opinions he always had great reqpeot, 
Dnnbar felt sober. He acknowledged that he 
had indeed fallen into an error, eren while the 
maiden's image impressed itself warmly upon 
his heart. That she was worthy to rise with 
him he had been folly satisfied ; but he had 
not yet advanced far enongh in the world's 
selfish wisdom to understand that there was a 
higher truth to be learned on this subject. 
His father's words revealed this to his approT* 
ing reason. 

^^ But i^ is now too late," he said to him- 
self, as he sat dreaming over the subject some 
haaxa afterwards, with his law books open, but 
unread, before him. ^' The engagement has 
been entered into, and cannot be broken. All 
I can do is to make the best of it. Mary is a 
lovely girl, and worthy to be loved. I might 
get a rich wife, but none so good, none so 
pure, none so truthful. I must only struggle 
the harder. They shaU see that I can rise, 
even in spite of this drawback." 

These were his first thoughts and purposes. 
But the reflection of what he had lost kept 
haunting him; and the involantKr^ <^0Ti\!t%8^ 
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between Mary, portionless and unknown, and 
some beautiful heiress, highly accomplished 
and highly connected, kept arising and dim- 
ming the maiden's image that had been stamped 
upon his heart. 

No very long time passed before Mary Lee 
perceived something in her lover that inwardly 
disturbed her. There was a change of some 
kind in him. He came as often, stayed as long^ 
and uttered as many tender words, but still 
there was a change. He appeared the same, 
and yet her heart had an instinct that he was 
not the same. 

The manner of old Mr. Dunbar, after the 
discovery of his son's folly, as he called it, 
was colder and more reserved than before. 
He was disappointed, and had lost, to some 
extent, confidence in his son. If, in the out- 
set, he could commit such a fatal mistake, 
what surety was there for the future ? 
" None at all," he. said to himself. " He 
will start aside at every false allurement." 

About twelve months after Lawrence Dun- 
bar had entered upon the study of law, his 
preceptor, who took a fancy to him from the 
first, paid him the compliment of inviting him 
to his house to spend an evening on the occa- 
sion of his having company. A little to hia 
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surprise, for he had not ezpeoted that, the 
young man found himself in a brilliant party, 
with beauty, fashion, and t^e evidences of 
wealth all around him. Mr. Harker, his 
patron, took pains to introduce him pretty 
freely, of which favor the young man judi- 
ciously availed himself. Among the ladies, 
there was an air of self-possession, elegance, 
and refinement, such as he had never before 
net. He regarded them with scarcely con- 
cealed admiration ; and not without drawing 
contrasts between them and the unimposing, 
gentle, yet beautifal Mary Lee. The contrast 
was not favorable to his betrothed. He felt 
that she was inferior to the brilliant women 
who flashed around him ; and that t marrii^ 
with her must retard rather than accelerate 
his upward movement. 

From this party, Dunbar went home feeling 
both elated and depressed. He had taken a 
step upward, and this elated him ; but the 
upward movement made him painfully con- 
scious that there was a cord around his yeck 
and a weight attached to it. 

" Why did I act with such haste ? Why 
did I commit this folly ?" he said, scarcely 
reflecting upon the import of his words. His 
true feelio^ had clothed tilieiXiaic\^Q& \£l\»t^^ 
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thoti^ts in a moment when lie was off his 
guard. 

Shame reddened his cbe^, but did not 
silence 1^ utterance within him. As yet, the 
thought of violating his marriage ctmtract had 
feniid no place in his mind. That was a base^ 
ness still to be dereloped. He could regret 
the folly that had united him, by an honoraUa 
]^edge, to one now considered below him, but 
the thought of violating that pledge had not 
presented itself. 

From this time, Mary was conscious of a 
change. The evidences were toe palpable to 
be mistaken. Dunbar spoke to her of the 
party, and of the brilliant ladies whose pre- 
aenee graced it, with an admiration that caused, 
die hardly at first knew why, a feeling of so- 
berness. To her he was changed from that 
time ; and* with a consciousness of changei, 
came a suspicion of the cause ; for, in conver- 
sation, he sometimes betrayed enough of his 
real aspirations to reveal to her quick instincts 
mor^than the truth. 

StDl, his visits were as constant as before ; 
and his heart, when left to its own better 
impulses, was true to its first love. Months 
passed, and the young man's circle of new 
aoquamtanoes grew wider and wider. Throu^ 
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the partial kindness of Mr. Harker, wlio onut- 
ted no opportunity for introducing his student 
to people of standing in society, he found 
himself gradually making friends and associates 
of an entirely different class to tho^e he had 
been in the habit of meeting. Attractive as 
he had at first deemed Mary Lee, he was fated 
to see her attractions waning before more 
brilliant young ladies of a fashionable educa- 
tion, and fashionable habits and manners. 
Thus the sun of his love grew dimmer and 
dimmer, until it ceased to shine upon his heart 
with the radiant warmth of earlier days. 
Mary appeared to change. He asked himself, 
sometimes, what there was about her that could 
have won his admiration. Her beauty was tam^ 
to what he saw almost every day, and in mind, 
manners, and accomplishments, she was incom- 
parably below dozens of young ladies of whose 
acquaintance he could boast. 

At last, from being cold and reserved 
towards M^ry, he began to neglect her« 
Weeks would sometimes be allowed to inter- 
vene between his visits. The thought of 
breaking his engagement with her, at first 
repulsed, was now seriously entertained ; and 
as soon as tntertained, reasons fully sufficient 
to justify the atep were ddscov^T^i. 
4 
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There were, of course, difficulties in tlie way, 
and lie felt troubled. But there was too much 
at stake to give place to long continued irre- 
solution. Before a year after kis introductioii 
into a higher circle of acquaintance had ex^ 
pired, his mind was fully made up to cast astdi^. 
the loving heart that would have been true t0 
hun through life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST QREAT ERROR. 

The youngest sister of Lawrence was much 
attached to Mary Lee, and met her frequently. 
It did not escape her eyes, that there was a 
change in her brother, and that Mary was 
unhappy. But the cause of that change had 
not occurred to her. I'hat both her father 
and mother disapproved the selection which 
Lawrence had made, she was too well aware ; 
but she approved it with all her heart, for she 
knew better than they did, and could better 
appreciate the virtues of his betrothed. 

One evening Mary Dunbar failed upon 
Mary Lee, and surprised her in tears. Draw* 
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ing her ana about her neojc, she tenderly 
inquired the cause of her affliction* Mary 
Lee tried to eyade the ql|^stioIi, but the sister 
qC Lawrence, connecting the nnhappiness of 
Mary with her brother, pleaded so strong][y fcde 
(uer cop£denoe, tiiat she coujLd not resist the 
loar^est desire she had to utter what waa iM 
h^ mind. 

^ Lawrenee is not what he was," she miy 
her tears flowing afresh. 
V ^^ He is changed, but not to you,. I hope," 
returned the sister. 

" Yes, to me," replied Mfry, after she had 
recovered herself enough to vpeak in a quiver- 
big voice. ^' I fear that he has ceased to 
Uve me. Weelpi have passed sinqe he was 
here." 

"Weeks!" 

" Yes, weeks. And \fhe^ he does come, 
lie is so cold sjid reserved that his presence 
chills me." 

" Cold and reserved to you !" Mary spoke 
with surprise. 

" And now, Mary,^' the maiden said, forcing 
down her feelings and speaking calmly, " have 
you any suspicion of the cause ?" 

" As I live, none," was the earnest reply. 

"But I have." 
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"TTwn tell liie, fredy, what you think/' 
stud the sister. 

^* Either he is won by ano^er, or " 

"Won by another! Mary! He is liot se 
base as that. You wronig my brother." 

^ God grant ^at I do ! But he is ehan^i 
i9 me, that I know. He has ceased to loye 
me as he did ; that, tpo, I know. As to tk6 
eaiuse, it matters &ot^ perhaps. Eaoi^h that 
I am no longer loved." 

The &.ee of the unhappy girl was pale, her 
eyes full of tears, and her lips quivering. 
Mary Dunbar did not reply for some time ; 
fbr she did not know what to say. At last 
Ae looked up from the floor, and was about 
speaking, when a servant came to the door of 
the chamber in which they were sitting, and 
said that Mr. Dunbar was in the parlor. 

" Know the cause this night, Mary," said 
the sister, rising. " Do not let him go with- 
out the fullest explanation of his changed 
manner towards you. I will retire ; you need 
not mention that 1 was here." 

The two friends parted, one to go home to 
her father's house and there await her bro- 
ther's return, to whom she meant to speak 
freely as soon as she could see him, and the 
other to meet her estranged lover. 
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After parting with Mary Dmbw, Mary 
Lee spent nearly ten minutes in the e£Sc>rt to 
fichiool her feelkigs so ai to meet .DtmlMff with- 
out hetraying the deep disturbance uiid^ 
wldch she was laboring. She thai descended 
%o tile parlor. 

^** How d* you do, Mary?" the y^ung man 
said, as she entered ^% room, rising^y and ad- 
Vancifig to meet her. He smiled and extended 
his hand ; but his smile was cold, and his 
manner c^^nstr^ned. Mary was eqiotUy cold 
and restrained. She allowed him to take her 
ha&d, but without returning the slight pres- 
sure he gave. Dunbar made no aBusion to 
the faot of his not haying visited her for an 
unusually long space of time. 

" Have you been well, Mary ?" he ai^ed, 
in such a marked tone of indifierence as caused 
a spot on tiie maiden's oheek suddenly to bum. 

" Well, I thank you,'* she said, formally. 
Their eyes met^ and remained fixed for a mo- 
ment, then both fell to the fioor. 

" You do not look very well," remarked 
Dunbar, speaking with evident embarrassment. 

Mary uttered no reply. There was a silence 

of some moments ; then she said, with some 

firmness of tone—' 
4# 



i 
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^ It k BODM tfantt mne% jou were here, Mr. 
Dunbar." 

"Yesy" }i» replied, "it is. About four 
weeks I tbiBki" 

" A few montits ago yon did sot allow so 
long a time to pass without seekig me.'' 
Mary's eyes were full upon him, and their 
glance firm and penetrating. 

" True," he replied. " I had more leisure 
on my hands then. But — >" 

The fised look of the maiden, that seemed 
as if reading his very thoughts, disturbed 
him. He paused, stammered, and lei his eyes 
fall to the floor. 

"Lawrcnee Duvbor !" said Mary, in a 
^uick, emphatic voice, "speak out plainly! 
There is, of course, a reason fer your pro- 
longed absence, and your present coldness. 
That reason I Iubstb a r^ht to know, and I 
ehdm an ayowal of it now.'^ 

Lawrence still exhibited embarrassment, and 
made one or two ineffectual attempts to speak. 

*' You have ceased to love me," said Mary. 

" I — I — Mary. No. I — I can never cease 
to lo — ^love you. But — " 

" But what ?" The maiden's voice was 
quick and sharp, while her eyes, usually so 
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mild in theiv ezpreiteioii, flashed wil^ an in* 
dignant light. 

^^ A marriage contract is & serious mattcF, 
and should not be entered into, except after 
liie maturest deliberation. I see now tibat in 
the ardency of yonth I mistook mere passion 
for—" ' 

** Lawrence Dnnbar ! Say no more. You 
«re free, if that is what you want." 

' " I — i, Mary ! Do riot doubt l^at I loved 
yoti sincei^iy. But a wide kitercourse with 
the worid, and—" 

** Say no more ! Say no more, in Heayen's 
name ! I have told you that you were free." 

" But I would not part in anger, Mary. If 
1 erred it was from weakness. Your beauty, 
your grace, your loveliness of charac — " 

'^ Silence !" And the maiden, erst so gen- 
tle and loving, stamped her foot imperiously. 
" Silence ! I will hear no more. - Enough 
that you wish to be free. Go f"— her voice 
softened — " Go ! And may you never feel — ' ' 

The maiden lost the self-control which, by 
a powerful effort, she had thus far been en- 
abled to maintain. Her utterance was choked, 
and the tears came gushing from her eyes. 
Quickly turning away, she left her false lover 
alone in the room where theii ftXQi\^AXi"^^si^fcX« 
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vkw had bd«& hMd. Dunbur humed from 
the house in no very happy frame of mm^i 
jet feelii^ that a wei^t had been taJcen from 
his bosom. He was no long^ betroflied in 
mariiage to OAe.wh^ wovdd h^Ve hind^od hi» 
Epward moveaaeat. He wm free^ as^^ ey«9 
in his shame, rejoieed in his freedom. 
< When Mary Led entered her Qim ebiupetbery 
her face was adby pale, her eyes almost &«4) 
and her fran^. qmyei ing with agitaticm. She 
hikd just sufficient strength. to ireach.hor bed, 
and sink down upon it with a moan of anguish. 
It was alter midnight before she arose from her 
prostrate position, and then it was merely to 
lay aside Jier outer garments, and sijak back 
again upon the bed in helpless abandonment 
of feelmg. 

Instead of returning to the family with 
whom she was 'engaged as sempstress, Mary 
Dunbar, when she left her frien4, went to her 
father's house, and there waited until her 
brother came home, which he did not long 
after. Her mind was made up to speak to 
him freely on the subject of Mary Lee. 

" Can I say a few words to you alpne, 
Lawrence ?" she asked. ^ And they withdrew 
from the rest of the fiunily. 
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^^ On what subject ?" the yoRBg man asked, 
as soon as they were alone. 

" Mary Lee is the subject," Ae said, fixing 
her eyes steadily upon him. 

The color mounted to his face as he re- 
pHed— 

" What of her, pray .?" 

**Yott have not tisited Mary for some 
time." 

** You are mistaken ; I saw her to-night." 

" Though for the first time in several weeks. 
I saw Maty this evening also, and found her 
greatly distressed at your negleet and cold- 



" She will complain of it »o more." 
" Why ?" quickly asked the sister. 
^'Because she no longer has a right to com- 
plain." ' 
" Lawrence ! What do you mean ?" 
" I don't know, Mary^ that I ever gave you 
authority to interrogate me in regard to my 
actions." 

" Though, by virtue of the love I bear you as 
your sister, I claim the right to do so in the 
present case." Mary spoke firmly. /'It is 
no light thing, Lawrence," she continued, " to 
trifle with a young heart. Mary did not seek 
you. It was jou that sought liei •, ^ou ^^V- '''^ 
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" Mary," i»id the yomag man, intermpti^ 
her, " though I deny your right to question 
QMS ia n^M'd.tp my oo&dupt^ I will explain to 
you, although I have little hope of making 
you heau reasoa. My love for Mary Lee wafi 
a mere boyish fancy. She was bright and 
beautiful to my inexperienced eyes ; a]^, in 
a moment ol wieakness, I committed the folly 
of asking her hand in marriage. Our father 
was justly di&^leased at this ; said no very long 
time passed belore I aaw el^arly etnough that 
I had done wrong, thaiammriage with her 
would mar aU my wprldly prf^sftects." 

" How ?" inquired Mary. 

^^ To plod along in the^ hmnble sphere in 
which I was bom is nat my intention. I mean 
to rise in the world as high, if possible, as the 
highest. Already I can perceive the upward 
movement. When I -marry, therefore, I must 
choose one who can aid in my elevation. 
Wealth, hi^ connexion^, superior education, 
and accomplishments, are indispensable. 
These Mary Lee cannot bring me, and, there- 
fore, she can never become my wife. . This is 
settled." 

" Have you not entered into a solemn con- 
tract ? Is not your honor pledged .^" said 
Mary, in a deep, earnest voice. 
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"No contract esisls, no pledged remain. 
I am free." 

"And my brother has done this!" said 
Mary. " Lawrence, the day will come when, 
for this baseness — I can call it by no better 
name — ^when, for this baseness, you will re- 
pent. And this is your rising in the world ! 
Oh ! what a price to pay for elevation ! Love, 
truth, honor, all trampled under foot. Faith 
broken — ^hearts erushed^-hopes blighted. If 
this is the bi»d and blossoiii, what wiU be the 
fmtP 

The young man was much disturbed. But, 
in his " upward movement," he had already 
began to foel contempt for his humble, unac- 
complished sisters, who had suJBfered wrong 
for his sake, and his spirit could ill brook a 
reproof from one of them. 

"From this moment, Mary," he said, 
speaking with a contracted brow, and in an 
offended tone, "let your lips be sealed in 
silence on this subject. What I have done is 
done, and I do not repent. I^ was a strong 
trial, and I suffered in it. But the trial is 
past. The separation, good for both of us, 
has taken place. We shall not meet again, I 
I think, for our ways sgre diverging ; if we do 
meet, it will b^ as strangers. Good ni^t V 



/ 
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And ihe young man tBrned suddenly from 
his sister and left the room. 



CHAPTER V. 

RIGHT AND WRpNG PRINCIPLES. 

Even before Hudson succeeded in getting his 
diploma, Dunbar had come before the court 
in a case of great importance, and made quite 
an impression on the public mind. His argu- 
ment was reported. On the day this report 
appeared in the newspapers, something brought 
to his mind his old friend and college com- 
panion, whom he had not met for nearly r 
year. He did not analyse veiy carefully tb 
feeling that induced him to look in upon Hue 
son ; if he had, he woifld have discove^f 
something like a desire to exhibit his risi 
greatness, and cause him to appreciate f 
contrast between them. He found Hud» 
engaged in preparing his thesis to be f 
mitted to the professors of the Medical i 
lege at an approaching examination of stucb 
" Ah ! How are you, my old friend }^ 
said, in a gaj, off-Wd maimfic, ^ ha 
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HudsoR. ^^ I was pasBi^g, and thou^t I 
would just look in and see if you were yet 
alive. What are you about? Hav'n't you 
graduated yet ?" 

' " Not yet ; but if fortunate, I shall have 
my diploma in a week or two," returned Hud- 
son. . 

"And then " 

" And then I shall see what can be done in 
Ae way of making a beginning in the world." 

" Do you expect to remain in the city ?" 

*'*I have not yet determined that question. 
It is probable that I may go South.'' 

" More chance there for you, I should 
think. It is too healthy here. I verily be- 
lieve there are as many doctors as sick people 
in this goodly city." 

*' Though not so many lawyers as rogues 
and scoundrels," returned Dunbar, with a 
<anile ; " therefore the more chance for you." 

" Just it. The fact is, lioyd," and Dunbar 
slapped the student upon the shoulder, " if it 
was not for the sins and iniquities of th9 peo- 
ple, I don't know what you or I would do. 
We should make great allowance for them, 
don't you think so ?" 

" We should do all in our power to lessen 
5 
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the amoTint of evil and suffering in the world," 
replied Hudson. 

" And starve for onr pains. If there were 
no cheating and roguery in the world, what 
would hecome of all the lawyers ? and if there 
were no sickness, *what would become of the 
doctors ?" 

" They would find some better employment, 
I hope. I am not^ afraid but that I should get 
along quite as well, if noi better, than under 
the present systefti of things." 

" I am very well satisfied as it is. By the 
way, did you see the report of my argument 
before the court, in the case of Holton vs. 
Nix?" 

"I did." 

" Well, what do you think of it?" 

" It was ingenious." 

" Nothing more ?" 

" Yes, ingenious in making the worse appear 
the better reason." 

" The highest compliment you could pay 
me. • We had the worst side of the case." 

" So I perceived." 

^^ And, in spite of it, succeeded in gaining 
for our client." 

" And doing a great wrong." 

" I have nothing to do mth. tliaA. My duty j 
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was to my clients I was- bound to gaia }u8 
cause for him, and I did so." 
.'^'At the expense of truth, justice, and 
i»t^ity." 1 

*' K you please to say so. That comes under 
the head of abstract morals. But with such 
abstractions lawyers hare nothing to. do. We 
are bound in conscience to take care of owe 
beat's interests. He commits them to our 
kunds, and houor and honesty demand that 
we should protect them by every means in 
our power." 
• ** Not by unfair means," said Hudson. 

^^ K your cHent^s cause is not sound, how can 
you sustain it by sound arguments.? You 
must divert the atteniion of the court from the 
true pdint at issue, and take advantage of every 
defect or error of your opponent to make his 
good cause appear a bad one. Hera lies the 
test of a truly good lawyer. I see no great 
credit that a man deserves for gaining a per- 
fectly plain case. Anybody ought to do that. 
It is in the bad cause that the lawyer shows 
his real power." 

" And this is legal integrity !" said the 
student. " No, Lawrence Dunbar, I will not 
credit it ! The lawyer may be the guardian of 
right^, and yet remain true to ^Vma^M. ^^-" 
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me, jon have mistaken tiie true oharacter ci 
the profession." 

^^ There can be but two sides «to a question 
A right «ide and a wrong side. And one ol 
these a lawyer has to argue ^ If he is on the 
wrong side, pray how is he to doguetiee to Im 
client and not violate what you would ca& 
legal integrity ?" 

" True," said tfee student, *^ there is, t» 
every question in diq)ute,' a right side and % 
wrong side ; but where the right and whom 
the wrong lies, is not so easily detem^edu 
What the lawyer hds to do is to advocate or 
defend his client's rights, nothing more. This 
is his use in the community ; and when he 
goes beyond it, he goes beyond what his client 
has a right to d^aoiand or he a right Ik) give. 
Depend upon it, iMWT&ace — and you must 
pardon my plain utterance of what is in my 
mind — ^the lawyer who permits himself to use 
unfair means to gain a client's cause, will not 
find it a hard task to continue his client's 
cause year after year, in order, if possible, to 
swell the amount of his fees."' 

^' I don't know that you- are far out of the 
way," was' the young man's imblushing avow- 
al. " In fact, that is done every day. I know 
jt jonng lawyer who has yet had but two^cases 
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of ii^portaBce^ and ke nizrses them well, I as- 
sure yon. They afford him a very comfortable 
support. Now would not he be a fool to close 
op these cases in a week, when it is the easiest 
thkig in the world to continue them for a year 
or eighteen months ?. J)o you bkme him ?" - 

" I do, for he is not an honest man." , 

^^ He's not a saint, I will admit. Sut, as to 
konestj, there are different opinions about 
itiat. I, for one, don't blame him. If people 
are the fools to go to law, they must expect to 
lose some of their surplus feathers." 

" Would you do so ?" 

' " Certainly I would; and am doing it. Mr. 
Harker, with whom I am now professionally 
connected, as you are no doubt aware, has a 
large libusiness. He is a good lawyer, but 
neyer possessed the ta«t which some other 
' men have of making the most of his cases. It 
will be my business to reform this, and I have 
abreajiy commenced it." 

" Does he not object ?" 

" He ! No indeed. He is pleased at it. 
Why not ? It will put money into his pocket 
as well as mine. My interest ii^ his business 
is worth now at the rate of two thousand dol- 
lars a year, but before a twelvemonth passes, 
6* 
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1 viQ make it equal to three thousand d<A- 
law." 

to 

" By nnrsing cases ?" 

^' Yes, by that ; and also by infttsing mate 
energy into all our business. I am bound "to 
go up, you know. Tbat is my ambition. K 
anybody is fool enough to bend his head fixr 
me to place my feet upon his shoulders, you 
will not find me hesitating about making good 
use of the opportunity. Do you blame me t*^ 

"Yes.''» • 

"Why?" 

" Because* the means of risiftg that you pro- 
pose to yourself I do not believe to be just." 

" It's the custom in our profession, and lie 
who neglects to fall into it, will be apt to re- 
main in statu quo,'*'* *' 

" I must, still doubt that. Had I chosen 
law for a profession, instead of medicine^ I 
would have tried the honest course." 

" And remained a poor devil of a lawyer aU 
your life," said Dunbar, a little rudely. The 
plain words of his old friend had touched him 
a little, indifferently as he treated theift. 

' " As to the result, I never think of that," 
returned Hudson. " I ask myself, * Is it 
right ?' and trustfuUy await the issue. I feel 
Ihat I have talents, and I believe that^if we 
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possess abyify ^>nd lyse it ISBitibfally for the 
good of others, we shall have our reward, — li^ 
in nothing else, "an approving conscionoe." 

Dunhar tossed his head with a slight air of 
contempt, as he said — 

" How soon do you expeot your profession, 
eondueted on your prmeiples, to give you an 
income of two thousand dollars a year ?" 

" I don't know that it ever will." 

" And can you be content with that, or less 
tiian that ?" 

" With whatever comes, I will strive to be 
content." 

" And even say, thank God for nothing ! if 
nothing comes." 

There was something insolent in the young 
lawyer's manner which was felt by Hudson, 
and against which his fine spirit rebelled. 

^^ One thing is plain," he said, speaking in 
a voice changed from its former tone, and 
looking somewhat sternly at Dunbar, " that 
you and I have different principles, and that 
"these lead us in the present, and will lead us 
in the future, into different practices. There 
is no harmony between these principles, and, 
therefore, can be no sympathy between us. 
It is therefore better, perhaps, that we should 
not meet^ for we cannot meet b« in.^u^*'^'^ 



\ 
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"As you please," anid Dunbar, witli an 

.offended air, rising as he spoke. "I rather 

think I -jshall lose nothing. Oood morning!^ 

" Good morning," returned Hudson^ bowuig 
with cold politeness. 

And thus the two young men parted. They 
met for a brief season, but to sunder their 
friendship for ever. 



CHAPTER VI. 

GENEROUS SELF-DEVOTION. 

The day on which Lloyd Hudson was to pass 
his examination was one of considerable inter- 
est and anxiety at home. Old Mr: Hudson, 
equable in temper as he was, found it impos- 
sible to fix his mind upon busihess, or to give 
it anything beyond the most formal attention. 
The mother ac/d sisters spent most of the 
time sitting in each other's rooms, and talking 
of Lloyd. The girls— Martha and Ella- 
were sanguine about the result 5 but Mrs. 
Hudson had her fears. 

The usual dinner hour did not bring the 
young student. 
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^^ I thought it would have been all oyer be- 
fore this," said Mr/Hudson, as they gathered 
around the table. '^ But the work of examina- 
tion is, doubtless, slow. There is a large 
Qhs8 this year." 

" If he should be rejected," remwrked the 
yiother. 

" We won't think that possible," said Mar- 
^. " I am sure Lloyd is well prepared. 
No one could study harder than he has 
Studied." 

'' But to think of five or six learned profes- 
sors examining a young student." 

** That is one, side of the case," said Mr. 
Hudson^ ^^ and the oth^r is, that they will 
examine him on the ,yery points they have 
taught him. They will ask him np qucstion3) 
the answers to which they have not before 
given him over and over again in their lectures, 
and which Jie has not seen in books. I think 
we may safely believe that Lloyd is fully pre- 
pared for the trial, and will pass through it 
ypih credit to himself and honor to the 
school." 

Just then the door was thrown open, and 
Lloyd walked in with a face whose* brightness 
told the story of his success. 
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^^ All right^ I see^'^ oaid the father, while his 
heart bounded as lightly as a boy's. 

"Yes, all 'light, father," returned Uoyd. 
" The professors'difl me the honor to say that 
I passed the best examination of any who pre- 
ceded me.". 

The mother and sisters could, not restraii^ 
their joy, but starting from the table, expressed 
the gladness they felt by w^armly embracing 
the son and brother. 

" And now, my son," said old Mr. Hudson^ 
as they were all together that evening, " hav- 
ing passed successfully through your long day 
of preparation for future usefulness in the 
world, the question as to the next step comes 
up. What are your thoughts in respect to the 
future ? Have you turned your eyes in that 
direction .^" 

^' I have thought a good deal of the future," 
replied the young man, " but without arriving 
at asj^ definite conclusion. Of course I wish 
to coiiyult you on the subject. Up to this 
time I have been entirely dependent upon you 
for everything. This must now cease, and I 
must, hereafter, depend upon my own exer- ' 
tions, which, at first, will meet with but poor 
returi^. The first thing to determine will be, 
ifhere to locate myself." 
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" Where but in this city?" said the mother, 
qnickly. " You will not go away fn>jil Ifhila- 
delphia." 

" A young physician has but a poor chance 
in a large city like this, mother," replied 
Lloydt " I might sit in my office for years 
without getting practice sufficient to support 
Hie. But in some country town at the West 
or South, I will doubtless find an opening of 
sufficient importance to enable me to sustain 
myself." 

*" AH that involves serious considerations," 
remarked Mr. Hudson. " As Lloyd says, he 
ought now to sustain himself ; but if, in the 
nature of things, this cannot be done without 
too great a saemfice, he must be sustained for 
a time longer. A practice in this city, if it 
can be made, will be worth securing, even at 
considerable cost, for in a city like Philadel- 
phia, a physician of eminent abilities may rise 
into a much more distinguished position, and 
be much more useful, than he can in a small 
country town, where everything is circum- 
scribed." 

" I am afraid you overrate my ability, 
father," said the young man, with the modesty 
he felt. '' Eminence in the medical pro- 
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fessdon rA a city like this, is attained only by 
4he few." 

'* By the few, my son, who, to good natural 
abilities, add nntBring industry and patient 
thought. Yon may rise high if yon will ; bnt 
all the hindrances lie with yonrself, and mnlj 
be overcome. If yon deem yonr studies it 
an end when yon get yonr diploma, then yon 
will not rise aboye a mere plodding physician, 
who is retrograding every year, instead of 
advancing. But, if you remain a student, 
and, year after year, add to your stock of in- 
formation, at the same time that you endeavor 
to make all praciical, eminence will come as a 
natural resuh." 

" That I know, as yet, noiMng, I am deeply 
conscious,'' replied Lloyd. " No one, there^ 
fore, can feel more sensibly than I do thts 
necessity for continuing the study of my pro- 
fession with unremitting assiduity; and not 
only of what directly appertains to it, but of 
all that has an indirect bearing upon it. As 
to the eminence, I am content to let that come, 
if ever it does come, as the consequence of 
well-directed efforts." 

" That is the true spirit, my son," replied 
Mr. Hudson. "Think not of eminence as 
the end of your exertions, font rather as a con- 



i 
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sequeitce that may or may not flow from them ; 
but which, if it ever do^s come, will give you 
the ability to be more widely useful. If thig 
be your spirit, I ineline to the opiniou that 
you bad better remain in Philadelphia, where 
tiie field is wider, and the opportunities 
greater." 

^^ But I cannot think of burdening you 
longer. It would not be right.'' 

" It will be right if dpne in the right spirit, 
»iy son," replied the high-minded watch- 
maker, who, tiiox^ in humble circumstances, 
had a noble nature. ^^ What we do should 
not be in sole reference to ourselves. Our 
aets ought to haye some reference to the good 
of others. I ]}elieye that it will be right for 
me to help you for one or two or three years, 
until you are able to support yourself, for, 
thereby, you will the more surely rise into a 
high and useful position. The sacrifice on 
my part will be small, compared to the good 
attained." 

The unanimous voice of, the family was in 
fiivor of Lloyd's remaining in Philadelphia, 
and living a>t home as before. It would be 
better for him, in the end, to do so, he be- 
lieved ; but still, the thought of burdening 
his father weighed upon his X[mx^^ «sA\&\H» 
6 
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him for soitie time nndecided. Wlien alone 
with him, his sisters urged strongly his giving 
up all thon^ of removing from the city. 
To Martha he said, abont a week after he^ had 
received his diploma, and while the subject 
was yet in agitation, in answer to the <][nestioii^ 
" Why will you think of leaving us, brother ?" 

^^ Because I cannot make -up my mind to 
depend upon father any longer. His business, 
I have heard him say, is not so good as it 
was; and, besides, he is growing old, and 
needs freedom from labc»', rather than heavkr 
burdens. I feel, sister, that it would not be 
just.'> 

To this Martha did uot reply for some me*- 
ments. She, too, felt that he| father's duties 
were too severe for him, and rather^ wished to 
see them lightened instead of increased. 

" It is true what you say about father,^' she 
remarked. " He ought not. to be more heavily 
burdened than he is, and he need not be. 
Ella and I have talked that matter over, and 
decided that we will take a feV scholars and 
teach them music until you — " 

" Never !" ejaculated the young man, 
firmly. '^ I will not listen to such an arrange- ^ 
ment.'' 

"Why not, Lloyd.?" 
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" You and Ella become mttdio teachfers for 
the purpose of supporting me who ought to 
Biq)port you? No — no f Don't breathe it 
to me again. I will go South." 

" My brother will hear reason," said Mar- 
tha, calmly.' 

" There is no reason in that," replied 
Lloyd, impatiently. 

" And why not ? AH agree that it will be 
best for you to remain here. The difficulty in 
the way is the slowness with which a practice 
is acquired in a large city like this, and the 
inability of a young physician to support him- 
self for a year or two. Ella and I, in love 
and duty, agree to do ascertain thing, right in 
itself — as right as to practise medicine — ^in 
order to sustain our brother, a young phy- 
sician, until he can sustain himself. Can he, 
upon any just plea, refase to let us be co- 
workers, in affection, with him in his honor- 
able elevation. Will he do violence to our 
love and sisterly pride } Will he abandon his 
home, with all its dear associations, and go off 
among strangers, because the voice of false 
pride is louder than the voice of reason and 
love } No ! Our brother will not so lightly 
esteem our offering. He will not. trample it 
under his feet !" 



I 
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^^ lifartha ! Martha !'' exolaiined the jonhg 
man, ^^you must not tirge me thus. Yot 
paralyse, instead of giving strength to mf 
judgment. My sisters teach music to sup- 
port me ! Away with the thought !" 

" False pride, false indejpendence, Lloyd.' 
tt is nothing else. We haye the time and the 
ability ; and whether you acc^t whatwe-pro^ 
pose or hot, whether you go or stay, we shall 
do as we said. Our father demands our con- 
sideration, and he shall haye it. Long enoi^h 
has he been burdened for our support. But, 
oh! how much sweeter would be ouir ta^, 
how much lighter our duties, if you would 
still consent to make home glad with your 
presence." 

Martha spoke with great tenderness ; and 
she' saw that her words made an impression. 

" Say that you will remain with us, brother,** 
she continued. " Hojhe wiH not seem like 
home to any of us wheil you are gone. Do 
not be the first to break the circle, when no 
real necessity for doing so exists." 

The young man was silent, yet much dis- 
turbed. , 

" I will think about it a little longer," he 
said, in an agitated voice. ^' At present I 
TFiJl only say, that this unexpected manifesta- 
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tion of affection by you and Ella has touched 
me deeply. May it meet its just reward." 

"The reward is in yotor hands, brother. 
Do not withhold it," returned Martha. 

" Be silent, sister. You throw my thoughts 
all into confusion," said Lloyd Hudson, in a 
tender yet rebuking voice* " How am I to 
decide as to the. right course for me to take, 
when you bear down my feelings at this rate ? 
I must think more about it. I think alone. 
What I . conscientiously believe to be ipight, 
^hat I will do, and do it though all the world 
oppose." 

" In determining what is right for you to 
do, I will merely say," remarked the? sister, 
" that if you admit into your counsels any 
suggestions from false pride, your conclusions 
will be in great dailger of having in them a 
tmcture of error. If there is any bias of 
feeling, let it be given by love and not pride." 



6* 
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CHAPTER VU. 

ACTING FROM PRINCIPLE. 

•^Father, I cannot f You inay call it J 
weakness ; I will even acknowledge that it is 
6nt to let my sisters support ihe by har< 
labor is more than I will pfermit. Let me g< 
South. I will find some place where my ser 
vices are needed. It will be better than to si 
down idly here to wait for a practice that maj 
be years in coming." 

^^ Martha and Elk will do i^hat they saj 
independent of your movements altogethei 
and I approve their determination. AH of u 
should be useMly ettiployed. They have tk 
time and the ability, and are wise to give then 
both a right direction. But, independent c 
all that, here is a home for y«u. The burde: 
of your presence, my son, will be far lighte 
than the burden of your absence. Do not g 
then. I shall be unhappy if you leave us s 



The reasoning of hb father Lloyd had with 
stood, but could not resist an earnest appea 
like this, made with a lip that trembled and 
voice that had lost its unifoim steadiness. 
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*^ Let it be as you ^h," ke said, in a low 
tone. " I trust that all will be right. If yom 
feel Hie burden too heayily, you will say so. 
As quickly as I can, I will relieve you." 

There were cheerful hearts in tjie dwelling 
of the watehntaker wh^t- it was known l^at 
Lloyd had yielded, and was to remain. 

An ofEice was imme,diately secured, and 
Doctor Hudson put up his sign. He did not 
expect any practice at first, and, therefore, 
was Qot disturbed because he received none. 
Anatom^ and surgery had attracted most of 
his attention while a student, and to the per- 
feetii^ of skill in these he gave the principal 
portion of his time and attention now. He 
attended all the hospital operations of conse- 
quence, and assisted the surgeons in the per- 
fmnnaace of their difficult and often dangerous 
tasks. His devotion to this branch of his 
profession, amounting almost to enthusiasm, 
did tiot escape the notice of those with whom 
he was thereby brought into contact. He was 
often alluded to by surgeons of high standing, 
when he deemed himself scarcely noticed by 
them. 

One day the professor of anatomy in the 
school from which he had received his diplo- 
ma cidled upon him. li waa u^^xVj ^ ^^'a^ 
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after he had opened his office, and at a time 
when he was beginning to feel discouraged 
ahOut a practice. The professor soon mada 
knoVn his husiness. 

^'Doctor," he said, "• our demonstrator of 
anatomy is not half so capable as yon are, nor 
is he a great favorite* I would prefer you a 
hundred times, and so, I believe, would every 
student in the school. Now it so happens 
that he has been called away for a couple of 
weeks, and some one must be had in his place 
during his absence. I wish you to fill it. This 
will give you a chance to exhibit your superior 
skill, and so far make in your layor, that it 
will be an easy matter to have him displaced 
and you app^ted in his stead some few 
months hence." 

" Excuse me, doctw," replied Hudson, 
*' but I cannot meet your wishes under that 

view of the case. Doctor S — is a good 

anatomist and demonstrates quite well. I 
would not, for the world, have hiijti displaced 
to make room for me. If I j:ise,vil must not 
be at the expense of another'^ downfall." 

The professor looked astonished, for a mo- 
ment or two, at this unexpected reply. He 
then said : — 

" I believe you are right, doctor. Forgive 
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me for haying made a proposilion so repug- 
nant to the honorable principles you hold. I 
see i|iat I erred. My anxiety to have the 
very best talent ifk every department of our 
school, has lei me to thiok of means not alto- 
gether as fair aa they should be. Still, there 
must be some one to demonstrate to the class 

while Doctor S-^ is away, and I know of 

none so capable o{ doing it as yourself. I 
must, therefore, beg of you to reconsider your 
pron^t decision of the matter, and consent to 
serye the d^s for a couple of weeks." 

"Indeed, Doctor," returned Hudson, "I 
cannot change the resolution I have declared* 
It would not be ri^t for me to do so. I could 
not feel m any degree of freedom. Why did 

not Doctor S • — name some one to take 

his place .^" 

" So he did." 

"Ah! Who?" 

" Doctor D . Just think of it! Why, 

I doubt if he remembers enough of his anatomy 
to tell ihe differpnee between a siaus and a 
foramen." 

" You underrate him, doctor," said Hud- 
son. " D will give a very fair demon- 
stration." 

" And jou one a thousand tVni^^'Hi^XXjKt? 
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" I doubt that. But, waiving this question, 
doctor, it is impossible for me, under the ci^- 
cumstanees, to meet your wishes. The fact 

that Doctor S — has named Dr. D , 

settles the matter definitively. If, in any other 
way, I can serve the school, it will give me 
pleasure to do it.?' 

" While I. cannot but regret your decision, 
think as I will about it," returned the pro- 
fessor, " I must do you the justice to say, that 
I am constrained to honor your principles. 
\Few men would have resisted the temptation. 
It would be bettor for the World, perhaps, if 
there were more like you." 

When Hudson mentioned at home what had 
occurred, there was not one who did not ex- 
press a warm approval of his conduct." 

" It is only what I expected of you, Lloyd," 
said the father. " Be ever true to right prin- 
ciples, and you will be true to yourself. You 
need not be concerned for the issue." 

Two weeks from the day Doctor Hudson 
received a visit from the professor of anatomy, 
that individual called upon him again. 

" You are probably aware," he said, " that 

the father of Doctor S — , a physician of 

targ€ practice in Boston, is dead. It was his 
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iHness that nmde the absence of S- 



necessary." 

*' Yes, I have heard it," returned Hudson. 

"Yon may not have heard, however, that 

S is to remain in Boston, and take np 

his father's praetice ?" 

" That intelligence has not before reached 
me.'' 

** It is true, aevertheless. I received a 
lettifer f^om S — ' ■ ■' * ^ to that effect yesterday. 
TM& moraii^, at a meeting of the Faculty, I 
made known his decision, and brought forward 
your talents and anatomical ^ill as fitting you 
in a peculiar manner to take his place. You 
were appomted without a question, and by a 
unanimous vote. Let me congratulate you on 
the occasion, as I have already congratulated 
the school. An honor has been worthily con- 
ferred. You can now accept the chair, and 
feel yourself fairly entitled to it." 

" For your kindness I feel truly gratified," 
replied Hudson, showing more emotion than 
he wished, to exhibit. " I accept the appoint- 
ment, and will endeavor to discharge the 
duties appertaining to it to the best of my 
ability." 

" Which will leave us no cause of com- 
plaint." 



\ 
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^^ When am I expected to take charge oi 
the demonstrations before your school ?" 

"Immediately. Doctor D has al- 
ready been informed of your appointment, and 
will give place to you jrfter to-day." 

" Very well. I will be at my post in dufi 
season." 

Nothing could have happened more accori)- 
ant to the youi^ man's wishes than this. 
Besides giving his abilities faU scope, it secured 
him an ample income, considering Ids haUd 
of strict • economy, as there were nearly a 
hundred and fifty students in &e class, and 
the demonstrator's ticket was ten dollars. 

The first thing he did, afber communiea^ 
his good fortune at home, was to' insist thf 
Martha and Ella should give up their schf 
lars. To this, however, they promptly of 
jected, as they had a large number of pi^pif 
and were receiving fro'm four to five hundl 
dollars each per annum. The marriage^ 
Ella to a worthy young man, a few mo| 
i^rwards, settled the matter, however, al 
as she was concerned ; but Martha contfi 
her useful and profitable employment. | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A,N INIQUITOUS SCHEME. 

" Too slow — ^too slow. I liiust go up faster. 
Harker gets the lion's share of reputation and 
profit. It is time there was some new ar- 
rangement." • 

Dunbar was alone, and walking uneasily 
about. Five years had passed since his co- 
partnership with Mr. Harker, and still his 
' interest in the business was only a fifth, 
although by his efforts he had increased the 
practice of the office. True, he had accumu- 
lated about ten thousand dollars, which he was 
using in a way that netted him from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, annually. 

In the meantime, the sisters had married 
honest and industrious mechanics, aitf for thlis 
degrading him had been virtually disowned. 
He never even paid them the compliment of a 
"risit, and if he met them by chance, treated 
them with chilling formality. Old Mr. Dun- 
bar still kept his grocery, but the expense of 
sustaining his son for so many years had 
sapped the foundation of his busiOifess, and ha 

now found himself involved m 4^\i.\a ij^OsiV^ 
7 
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saw no hope of paying. Still he struggled on, 
without assistance or sympathy from his un- 
natural child, who, by the diversion of a 
thousand or two dollars from his own selfish 
projects, might have relieved his parent from 
a burden under which he felt himself sinking. 

For some time he had been dissatisfied with 
the share of profit he obtained in the business 
of the office. Harker, who felt a pride in hid 
old student, had taken pains, from the first, to 
push Dunbar forward in all important cases ; 
and by this means gave him a prominence 
which, alone,, he would not have gained for 
twenty years. This great advantage, with a 
fifth of the profits of the business, he had con- 
sidered ample remuneration. His own expen- 
ses were very large ; for both himself and 
family were expensive in their habits. While 
Dunbar, upon one-fifth of the practice, was 
saving Wt least two thousand dollars a year, he 
usually spent all he made, and was, in fact, 
notwithstanding an income of over ten thousand 
dollars per annum, a poor man. 

" I think I can stand alone," Dunbar con- 
tinued, uttering his thoughts aloud as he walked 
the floor of his office. " There are at least 
half a dozen of our clients of whom I am 
sore, and out of them, if I manage it right, I 
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can get at least as much as iUlB whole of mj 
present income." 

While thtis meditating, a stranger entered, 
and asked if either Mr. Harker or Mr. Dun- 
bar was in. 

" My name is Dunhar," said the youQg 
attorney, bowing. 

" Ah ! Then you are the one I wish to see. 
I have a claim against a distant relative, in- 
volving a large amount of property, out of 
which I have for a long time been unjustly 
held, and for the recovery of which I have, 
determined to appeal to the law. The terms 
I have to propose to counsel are a fee of ten 
thousand dollars if successful, alid nothing if 
unsuccessful." 

Dunbar made careful inquiries as to the 
nature of the claim, and took two or three 
days for examination into its foundation and 
the law bearing upon it. He was satisfied 
from this investigation that the claim was, to 
some extent, founded in justice ; and there 
were strong points in the case, which gave 
hope of a successfal issue. 

In the course of his conference with the in- 
dividual who wished to prosecute this claim, 
Dunbar found that he put much more confi- 
dence in his ability than he did in that of Mr. 
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Harker, and onoe or twice inquired whether 
Mr. Harker would object to any legal advan- 
tage that it might be fouiid necessary to take. 
A few days' reflection decided the mind of 
Dunbar, and he said to his client, whose name 
was Malcolm, — 

^^ I have been for some time meditating a 
0eparation from Harker, and have, at length, 
determined upon taking that step. If you 
will defer the opening of this suit for a couple 
of months, I will be ready to undertake it 
myself, and prosecute it with undivided 
energy.'^ 

^'Nothing could be more agreeable,'' re- 
turned Malcolm. ^^ I will defer the matter as 
you suggest." And so it was deferred until 
Dimbar could arrange and settle all that ap- 
pertained to his contemplated dissolution with 
his old preceptor, who received his proposition 
with astonishment. Nothing that Harker 
could say had any effect upon Dunbar. His 
mind was fully made up for a separation, and 
it took iplaoe accordingly. 

From all that appears, this was an unwise 
act for Dunbar ; but he had thoughts and in- 
tentions in regard to the new case expressed 
to none. What these were will appear in the 
end. 
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As soon as the young attorney laimched 
from the shore in his own boat,.ke took up the^ 
important case that had been offered him, and 
made a vigorous demonstration upon the party 
in possession of the property to be litigated. 
Of course there was a defence, which was in- 
trusted, as he had shrewdly anticipated from 
his knowledge of the party concerned, to an 
attorney of tact and shrewdness, with princi- 
ples just about as pure as his own. The two 
legal gentlemen entered into close conference 
firOm the first, though, to all appearances, they 
were almost as hostile as their respective 
clients. 

Before commencing a suii, Malcolm, who 
had a small business, by means of which he 
was barely able to support his family, had 
made sundry efforts "to compromise his claim. 
He had even offered to take a sum as small as 
twenty-five thousand dollars, although the 
amount in dispute was over a hundred thou- 
sand. But all such overtures were rejected. 
No sooner, however, was the suit commenced, 
and the terms upon which Dunbar had under- 
taken its prosecution known, than an offer was 
made to Malcolm to settle the matter by pay- 
ing him the sum he had previously demanded. 
This fact he immediately communicated to his 
7* 
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lawyer, und adced if He had not better accept 
tiie proposition. 

" Accept jit ?" returned Dunbar, with well- 
assumed surprise. '^ No ! Nor double the 
amount. Your case is as elear as noon-day. 
I hare already stated it to two of our judges, 
and they agree with me that you have eyery-* 
thing on your side. The very fact that an 
offer to compromise has been made, shows 
that the defendant's counsel has been acute 
enough to see the weak points of his case, and 
to advise the course that has been taken. 
He's as timid as a hare, at any rate ; and a 
nofere old woman at the bar. I am astonished 
at his being employed in a case inyolving so 
much." 

Thus assured, Malcolm declined the offer. 

That evening the plaintiff's and defendant's 
lawyers met at the office of the former. 

" Have you seen Malcolm ?" was the first 
question asked. 

" Yes," replied Dunbar. " He was here 
this morning." 

" And wanted to settle the matter, I sup- 
pose." 

" Oh, yes. He was warm for it at first, but 
I soon satisfied him that it would be folly to 
do so. ^^ I suppose you might induce your 
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client to offer thirty or forty thousand dollars 
in order ^ to get a clear title to his remaining 
property." 

^' Yes, I think that might be done. It will 
be easy for me to show him that the chances 
are two to one against him, if he permits the 
suit to go on." 

" The easiest thing in the world. When 
do you see your client ?" 

** I shall s^eliim early to-morrow." 

'' You think, then, that we might get some- 
thing like thirty thousand dollars out of him ?" 

" Yes. But it will not do to let the matter 
be settled before some heavy costs are made 
to accrue, which Malcolm will have to pay off 
before he can begin de novo, after I throw you 
out on a demurrer, and which, of course, he 
will not be able to settle." ' 

" That is all understood, of course. What 
I don't like in this matter, is being thrown out 
of the case on a demurrer, a circumstance 
that is never creditable to a lawyer. I may 
gain fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, but 
will not my reputation as an acute lawyer suffer 
too severely ? I sometimes think it will." 

" A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. A chance like this does not occur every 
day." 
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*' I am well aware of that." 

" Money is power, you know. Money is 
reputation — money is everything. With 
plenty of money you may set the world at 
defiance." 

" But I don't call fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars plenty of money.'' 

*' Though a very important sum in the pro- 
cess of accumulation." 

" Yes, there is no doubt of that. I think," 
Dunbar added, after reflecting for some mo- 
ments, " that some less apparent defect might 
be substituted for the one I have admitted, 
and which would not reflect so strongly upon 
my trant of legal acumen." 

" And by doing so, jeopardize the result." 

" I am safe for ten thousand, you know ; 
and I am not sure that I ought not to be satis- 
fied with that and the reputation success in 
this case will give me." / 

" If you were absolutely certain of success,^ 
then, what you say has some force. But, of 
that, you are by no means sure. We have all 
the money on our side, and can oppose you 
with any required force of counsel ; and even 
in the case of a decision adverse to our inter- 
ests, meet all the costs, and go up with an 
appeal. You could not settle this matter m 
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two or three years, if we give .you hatHe in 
good earnest, as we certainly shall, and then 
the result is doubtful. None know better 
than you and I how little calculation is to be 
made on the decision of Courts." 

Dunbar did not reply to this ; but sat with 
his eyes fixed upon the floor. His companion, 
after a few moments, resumed — 

'^ ]4j fee in this case is to be five thousand 
dollars, if successful, and one thousand if I fail. 
If I throw you out on the demurrer, and thus 
completely kill Malcolm, I will get my five 
thousand, of course. I can therefore afford, 
if we get thirty thousand dollars out of old 
Harrison, to let your share be twenty thousand, 
and take ten myself. How will that do .?" 

** It looks rather better, I must confess," 
said Dunbar ; ^^ and it shall stand so, if you 
can arrange all upon the terms proposed." 

^' I will accomplish it without doubt, unless 
I have mistaken my man." 

This settled, the friends in iniquity parted. 

Lawrence Dunbar was far from feeling easy 
in mind about this af&ir. Not that he was 
troubled by anything his conscience ventured 
to suggest, for that spoke in such low whispers 
that the words rarely arose to an audible mur- 
mur. But he was fearfxd lest he was playing 
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too high. Two individuals, at least, would 
know him to be a scoundrel, and the knowledge 
of that fact, with indubitable proofs thereof, 
he did not think safe in anybody's hands. But 
the temptation had proved too strong for him, 
and he was committed to an extent that made 
it doubtful whether to retreat was not more 
perilous than to advance. 

Thus it is that evil blinds her votaries. It 
is easy to walk in the plain path of rectitude ; 
but few can tread the devious ways of the 
wrong-doer without bewilderment at some 
point, and doubt whether to go forward or 
seek to retrace the steps that have been 
taken. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A MATRIMONIAL SPECULATION. 

Five years had not passed over the head of 
Lawrence Dunbar without advances being 
made by him in certain quarters for the pur- 
pose of securing an advantageous matrimonial 
alliance. That was something of which he 
never for a moment lost sight. Three times 
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had he met with signal failures ; but a renewed 
effort, and in a new quarter, promised a some- 
what better result. 

A young lady named Henrietta Gay, said to 
be worth sixty or seventy thousand dollars in 
her own right, made her appearance in fash- 
ionable circles a few months before the time 
Dunbar thought it wise to dissolve the business 
relation that had for some years existed be- 
tween him and Mr. Harker. Miss Gay waa 
from Baltimore, and had come to live with a 
relative, a widow lady, residing in Philadel- 
phia. About her personal appearance there 
was nothing attractive ; neither were her man- 
ners agreeable, nor her conversation intelligent 
and interesting. Two or three fortune hunters 
approached, as soon as her money-value be- 
came known, but there was something about 
her that instinctively repulsed them. 

As Miss Gay was a near relative of a certain 
very distinguished citizen of Maryland, and 
had connexions of standing and wealth in 
Philadelphia, her introduction into fashionable 
circles was direct. Dunbar was not long in 
finding her out ; nor did he allow space for 
much hesitation before becoming her devoted 
admirer. The young attorney was handsome 
and agreeable ; and every one spoke of him as 
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possessing talents of a high order that would 
inevitably carry him up to a distinguished 
position. His attentions were of the most 
flattering kipd, and Miss Gay was flattered bj 
them. The conquest was easier than Dunbar 
had expected. The lady's heart was won at 
the first assault. After having gained tiie 
prize, the lawyer began to think more se- 
riously about the value, and to feel a desire 
to know something more certain on that head. 
Common report set down the fortune of Miss 
Gay at seventy thousand dollars. It might be 
more or it might be less ; but to no prudent 
investigation ventured upon came any satis- 
factory answer. It would not do to press the 
matter too closely, lest^ by some means, his 
affection for the lady's money instead of her- 
self, should get wind and be breathed into her 
ears. The understanding in regard to her 
wealth was so general and decided, that 
Dunbar felt pretty well satisfied that he had 
gained a prize in the matrimonial lottery. 

A more intimate association with Miss Gay, 
after the engagement had taken place, made 
Dunbar acquainted with points in her character 
that were by no means agreeable. She pos- 
sessed a strong self-will ; had Very contracted 
views of everything, and was passionate in the 
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exiareme. Whate^rer.her money might do for 
liim, it was soon clear to his mind, that, per- 
s0iftlly, she would reflect no light apon him in 
society. Take her all in all, she was the most 
uninteresting and nnattractive woman he had 
ever known. To this conclusion he was re- 
luetaBtly forced, in less than three months 
after his betrothment. 

Bttt from her to her sixty or seventy thou- 
si^nd dollars his thoughts would turn, and then 
he always breathed more freely. He was 
a^ioua for the time to come when that pretty 
little fortune would be fiilly within his pos- 
session. 

" Add that to what I already have," he 
woxdd sometimes say, '^ and I think I may not 
fear to shake my fist in the world's face, and' 
bid it defiance.'* 

The young attorney would have named an 
early day for the marriage, but the lady was 
in no hurry. The ensuing spring-she thought 
quite time enough. It was then midsummer. 
Delicacy forbade his urging the matter, and 
80 he submitted to lie out of her handsome 
fortune for six or eight months, with as good 
a grace as possible. 

The lawyer of old Mr. Harrison called upon 
8 
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that gentleman on the morning following his 
interview with Dtmbar. 

^' He has declined the proposition," said 
Harrison, as soon as the attorney appeared. 

" Has he, indeed ?" 

" Yes. Here is hiri note, declaring it his 
intention, nnder advice of counsel, to prose- 
cute the matter to a decision." 

'* He has good counsel, and will, doubtless, 
run us hard, though I by no means consider 
the case desperate. If a compromise could 
be effected, however, I cannot but think it 
Would be the wisest for us to accept it." 

" But how is it to be brought about ?" 

" Every man has his price.'* 

« So I hold." 

" And this Dunbar among the rest." 

"No doubt of it." 

"He is to get ten thousand dollars if he 
succeeds in establishing his client's right in 
the property you hold." 

" So I understand." 

" It is the fee, and nothing else, that binds 
him to Malcolm." 

"Then you think Dunbar has a money- 
price." 

^^ I am sure of it. Could anything but the 
money of Miss Gay tempt him into a inar- 
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riage eontoact with ber, which I am told h$s 
actually been formed." 

" Yon mnst be in error," said Mr. Harrison, 
with a look of surprise. 

"No, I believe not." 

" With Miss Gay ?" 

« Yes." 

The old gentleman indulged himself for a 
moment or two in an inward laugh or chuckle, 
and then said — 

" Well, how are we to manage this sharp 
young attorney, who has arrayed his artillery 
in such a formidable style ?" 

^^ By paying him better for losing Malcolm's 
^uit than Malcolm pays him for gaining it." 

" Aha ! is that your game ? And you think 
this can be done ?" 

" I haye no doubt of it." 

" You think he can sacrifice his clieQt if so 
disposed." 

"Oh, yes. By the introduction of some 
defect in his bill, he can put it in my power to 
throw him out of court on a demurrer." 

" But that will not settle the matter. Mal- 
colm can order him or some other lawyer to 
begin de novo with an amended bill." 

" True ; but before that can be done the 
costs must all be paid. They may be made so 
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IieaTy tliat Malcolm will &id hknself in no 
condition to settle them. Then, by execntii^ 
what little he has, under an order of ike court 
lor the recovery of costs, we may break him 
np root and branch, and so get rid of him in 
that way.'* 

" You're a sharp set of boys," said old Mr. 
Harrison. '^And I rather think a man's a 
fool to allow you to get him into your handi. 
K I'd paid this Malcolm the twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars he originally asked, I would have 
been wise. Now I shall ihink myself well off 
if I escape with a loss of double that sum." 

^^ It won't be so bad as that, I guess. I am 
very sure that an offer of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars will completely silence all 
scruples of conscience that Dunbar may hap- 
pen to have, and fully satisfy his cupidity." 

" Twenty-five or thirty thousand, indeed ! 
I agree with you that he ha^ his price, and a 
pretty high one it is, by the way. He must be 
more reasonable than that." 

*' Shall I feel his pulse ?" 

" Oh, yes. It will do no harm to know 
how it beats.'* 

^'A precious set of rascals!" exclaimed 
Harrison, after the lawyer had left him. 
^^ This Dunbar is the man I once heard Harkor 
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prophesy would rise in the world. And he k 
zising sure enongh. At this^rate of elevation, 
he will soon be out of sight of all honest men. 
Biit he's keen if he gets ahead of me in this 
afEair. If I am not mistaken, I can play off a 
card upon him that he little dreams is in my 
band. And as for my own keen attorney, I 
irill take good care never again to venture on 
Ihe ocean of law with him as my pilot. The 
man who would propose a bribe would take 
•ne." 

^^ I have felt his pulse," said the lawyer of 
Harrison, sententiously, as that gentleman 
entered his office, and leisurely seated himself, 
a few days afterwards. 

" Well. How does it beat ?" 

^^ Healthily as we could wish. He is not 
adverse ; but, as I supposed he would do, fixes 
his price high." 

"How much?" 

*' He must have thirty thousand dollars. *' 

" The deuce he must ! You did not go 
wide of the mark when you named the price 
that would buy him." 

" No. It seems that I was correct. I 
thought I knew him pretty well." 

" Then fbr thirty thousand dollars guaran- 
teed to him in case we make good our defence 
8* 
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throngli a flaw in his bill, be will so frame hb 
bill as to leave room for a demurrer." 

"Yes. That is what he assents to. '» 

" Very well ; we understand him clearlj. 
Now what is yonr opinion? Shall we pay 
him this large sum to giro ns the case, or shaU 
we push on, and try to get it in spite of him ?" 

"I am clearly of opinion," replied ihe 
lawyer, " that we onght to plough with Mal- 
colm's heifer, seeing that he is ready to bend 
his neck to the yoke. It will cost somethingi 
but it makes so much sure.'^ 

" Very well. You can arrange the matter 
with Dunbar. At* the proper time I will be 
ready to fulfil my part of ihe contract." 

" He is not willmg to act as proposed, un- 
less he has the most ample security that the 
amount specified will be forthcoming," said 
the lawyer, slightly hesitating as he spdte. 

" Ah ! I suppose not," replied Harrison. 
" Let hun name the security he wants, and I 
will see if I cannot satisfy him»" 

« Very weU. That is all he asks," 

" Tell him," said Harrison, " to be sure thai 
the flaw in the bill is palpable. It would be 
folly for him to undertake the matter and not 
do it well." 
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" I will myself see to that," replied ilie 
lawyer. 

" How soon will the case come up ?" asked 
Harrison. 

" The longer we can keep it off the better." 

"How so.?" 

^^ By that means we shall accumulate heavy 
eosts, which will have to be settled before a 
new bill can be filed," 

"Ah! Yes; I see." 

" I hardly think we shall get an argument 
on the demurrer before six or nine months.'' 

" So long ? I wish it could be earlier." 

" There is too much at stake to hurry the 
matter." 

"True. I must leave all to your better 
judgment." 

The lawyer and his client parted, each 
thinking that he understood the other folly ; 
btit both were a little mistaken in this. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PERFECTLY LEGAL. 

Filled, by the positive assnrances of liis law- , 
yer, with the hope of success, Malcolm, in a 
few months, became so mach occupied with his 
suit that he neglected his business, which, at 
best, gave his family but a poor support. A 
large fortune was almost within his reach, and 
he could think of nothing but the near pros- 
pect of grasping it. What were the coppers, 
the fips, and the levies that came in so slowly 
over his counter, compared with property 
worth, at the lowest estimate, a hundred 
thousand dollars? No wonder that he felt 
contempt for his petty business, and neg- 
lected it. 

Some time before the lawyers were ready to 
have the case called up for trial, Malcolm was 
beginning to feel sorely the effects of his want 
of attention to business. Several small notes 
had to lie over, thereby hurting his credit, and 
preventing him from keeping up a selling stock 
of goods. 

Conscious that he was committing an error 
in suffering his mind to be so diverted from 
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his business, Malcolm strove hard with him- 
self to correct the error, but without effect 
His eyes could not rest upon his own dry stub- 
ble-field, for looking at the golden grain wav- 
ing in fields beyond. 

At length creditors began to be urgent f<^ 
their money ; business grew worse and worse, 
aaid there was a prospect of a crisis in hk 
affairs before any decision would be had upon 
las Slut. 

^^ Mr. Dunbar, I wish this matter hurried 
to an issue," he said to his lawyer about six 
months after the suit had been obmmeneed. 
'^ If it is not, I shall be forced to accept Har- 
rison's offer of twenty-five tiiousand dollars. 
I have more than half regretted fifty limes 
since that I hadn't cloised with it." 

"Are your circumstances so pressing?*' 
inquired Dunbar. 

" Indeed they are. There are three or four 
suits against me. I have the writs in my 
pocket. It is no use to defend them, for I 
lukve no defence to mi^e. The claims are 
just. If I do not get relief soon, what little 
I have will go into the hands of the sheriff." 

" That is bad," returned Dunbar, in a voice 
of sympathy. " But don't give up so eaail:^. 
I can save your effects for you." 
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"How?" 

" What are your goods aad fdmitnie 
worth ?" 

'' A couple of thousand dollars, I suppose. 
My stock has got very low. The fact is, I 
have thought so much about this suit agunst 
Harrison, as to neglect my business. ¥(X 
these embarrassments I have only myself to 
blame. I was a fool, but couldn't help it." 

" You think they would bring two thousand 
dollars under the hammer, if fairly sold ?" 

'< I hardly think they would bring that under 
the hamm'fer." 

" A thousand or twelve hundred, then ?^' 

" O yes; readily." 

" Very well. I will lend you three hundred 
dollars on your note on demand. This will 
make me your creditor. You can then con- 
fess judgment on the note, and I will issue an 
execution and sell you out by the sheriff be- 
fore any one else can get a judgment against 
you." 

"Sell me out by the sheriff!" exclaimed 
Malcolm, with a look of surprise. " What 
difference will that make, pray ? It is this 
breaking up, root and branch, process that I 
wish to avoid." 

" That is just what I want to do for you. 
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I wish to saye you. Tou don't ttnderstand, I 
see, the nature of an amicable sale by the 
8herifF.»' 

** No, I certainly do not. Never haying 
had anything to do with that gentleman, I am 
not familiar with all his proceedings." 

* ** I will explain. By the laws of this State 
no assignments of property for the benefit of 
particular creditors are legal. But by the 
same laws, the creditor who can first get out 
his execution sweeps off everything, provided 
his claim be as large as the proceeds of the 
property sold. This enables a debtdr to give 
precedence to whomsoever he pleases by a con- 
fession of judgment. Of course there must 
be a sale of the property, .but then it can be 
conducted in such a way as to attract very 
little attention. Leave the thing in my hands, 
and I win see that even your next door neigh- 
bor shall not know it. Of course, I do not 
mean to touch your property. My object is 
to secure you in its possession." 

^^ But there must be public advertisements 
and handbills .^" said Malcolm. 

" I know. But the advertisement can be 
inserted in some country paper where no citi- 
Ben will ever see it." 
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''Ba%iheliAD4l)ilb? TomakeiiUgBltfwj 
most be posted." 

^' Granted. But the law doesn't speoiff tba 
number. Two will answer." 

^' It certainly requires them to be pot up ia 
public places." 

^' Very well. The sheriff's offioe is a pub- 
lic place." 

^' It can be seen there." 

^^ Not if the face be to the wall; or if some 
one pull it down in half a minute after it is 
put up. The law requires the bills to be put 
up, but doesn't say how long they . shall re« 
main up." 

^' A bell will have to be rung, and a bill 
put up on the premises." 

" Yes. But the bell can be rung in ih0 
alley at the rear of your house. Or a few 
strokes of it made on the opposite side of the 
street, and no one be the wiser for it. As to 
the bill, the postes, who understands all this^ 
will put it up a little after daylight, whe^ 
there is no one in the street. Before he is 
out of sight it can be torn down by a person 
employed for the purpose. For fifteen or 
twenty dollars all this can be managed to a 
charm." 
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** I aerer heard of this before,'' said Mal- 
oobn, opening his eyes with astonishment. 

*^ It is done every day," replied the lawyer. 
" The men about the sheriff's office under- 
stand it all perfectly." 

" Still, if anybody buys the goods, they 
must be delivered.'' 

" That doesn't follow. You can get a 
friend to bid in everything in my name. Ha 
must bid very low, so that the entire amount 
of sales shall not exceed three hui^dred dol- 
lars. After that, I will settle all with the 
iriieriff, and you can go on as before. The 
sale can take place in the room back of your 
store, and even your wife up stairs need not 
linow it. All you have to do will be to fdr- 
nisfa the deputy-sheriff with a correct list of 
fHiat is to be sold. You can call a whole row 
of shelves a lot, to be struck off at a single 
bid, and he will go through all the forms of a 
gale in a low voice, and the clerk and cus- 
tomers in your store will be none the wiser." 

" And that's the way it's done !" said Mal- 
colm. " I have often wondered how people 
who were broken up root and branch managed 
to retain their furniture, for instance." 

^^ It is by the aid of Mends, thcoi^iJi^ vn 
vadcahle sale.^^ 
9 
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^^ I did not expect this act of kfndiiess firom 
you, Mr. Dunbar," said Malcolm, now recd^ 
lecting the deep obligation under which the 
lawyer was placing him. " When it is in my 
power, I hope to make you feel that I am 
grateful. What is done must be done, I sup- 
pose, immediately." 

" Yes. For if it be not all over before 
judgments are obtained and executions issued 
by those who are suing, some trouble may be 
given, although the sale could not be pre* 
vented." 

" I am ready to have the matter as speedify 
arranged as possible." 

" Very well. If you will draw me a note 
on demand for three hundred dollars, I wSl 
hand you my check for that amount. To- 
morrow, if you will call round, the con- 
fession of judgment can be made. Things 
will go on smoothly enough after that. Leave 
it all in my hands. I can manage these under- 
lings of the law to a nicety. In due time I 
will notify you how to act." 

The thing proposed by the lawyer was done. 
Malcolm was quietly sold out by the sheriff^ 
and Dunbar got legal possesion of all the 
goods in his store and furniture in his house. 

^'I think I shall be able to manage him 
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now," he said to himself, with a oold and 
lieartless sneer, ^^ should he proTe trouble- 
some. Harrison will hear no more firom him 
after this suit is lost. What fools some men 
are !" 



CHAPTER XL 

A BIT OF RETALIATION. 

After the sheriff's sale had taken place, 
Malcolm tried to fix his mind more intently 
6n his business, but he found this almost im- 
possible. The argument in his suit against 
Harrison was to come on at the next term, 
only two months off, and his anxiety about the 
result kept his thoughts in such a continued 
state of excitement, that he injured rather 
than benefited his business by whatever was 
done to advance it. 

One day he called upon Dunbar, to ask how 
the matter was progressing. He found the 
lawyer looking very serious. 

" How do things look now ?" he asked. 

** Bad, I am sorry to say." 

Malcolm turned pale. 
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. <^ What 18 ike matter ?" be asked, anziouslj. 

'^ The defence has filed a demurrer to our 
bm." 

"Awbat?" 

^^Has taken exception to a triflii^ in- 
formality, upon wbicb we may be thrown out 
of court. It is the merest trifle in the world; 
but it is a lawyer's business to make a moun- 
tain out of a molehill, and Harrison's coun- 
sel is good at that work." 

" And what then ?" 

" It is impossible to say what then." 

^^ Can we not begin again with an amended 
bill?" 

^^ Not unless all the costs that have accrued 
be paid ; and they will be heayy." 

" How much ?" 

" It is impossible now to teU. I shall im- 
mediately prepare an answer to this demurrer, 
and have it argued at tiie earliest possible day. 
I htfye strong hopes of satisfying the court 
that it is a very unimportant informality, in 
no way affecting the main question, and thus 
secure a hearing on the bill itself." 

^' And if successfdl in this, what is your 
opinion now as to the result on the main 
question ?" 

^^Not quite so favorable aa it waa," t^^Ued 
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Diifibar, witk Bome gravity. ^^ The deMdani 
lias 80Bie strong points to urge, and will bring 
forward proofs to sobstantiato his title that we 
had no idea were in ezistonce." 

^' Indeed !" Malcolm's faoe had a look of 
blank astonishment. 

*n am sorry to find that it is so. They are 
working hard to defeat us, and will leave no 
atone untamed. Harrison, you know, has all 
the money on his side, and money is powerful." 

Poor Malcolm went home feeling most 
wretched. Up to this point, all his expecta- 
tions had been of the most sanguine character. 
Now his hopes were dashed to the earth, and 
hd saw not only the golden harvest he had 
expected to reap left, in all probability, for the 
sickle of another, but his own unfruitful field 
in danger of passing out of his possession. 

^^ Fool that I was !" he muttered to him- 
self, as he walked home from the lawyer's 
office. ^^ I should have taken Harrison's offer 
in spite of Dtmbar." 

" Why not take it as it is .?" said his wife to 
him, after he had mentioned to her the new 
aspect assumed by the case, and expressed 
again his regret at not having compromised 
when it was in his power. 

" SuTO enough ! I wiH «^q 'BartSaarsi'^K^ 
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Tery bonr. He offered twenty-five thonsaod 
dollars. Ten will have to go to Dunbar, I 
suppose ; but that will leave us fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and upon this we can make a fair 
start, and get on very weU. Yes, I will see 
him at once." 

" Do. It is your best coarse. I have no 
fidth in these lawyers. When a man ones 
goes into their hands, they snap their fingen i 

at his judgment." i 

^^ True enough. Yes, I will see Harrison i 

and take his offer." 

Old Mr. Harrison was sitting in his oounttng 
room, looking oyer a newspaper, and feeling 
in a pleasant state of mind, when his relatiye, ej 

who had commenced a suit in the hope of dis* ao 
possessing him of his property, entered. The ve 

brow of Harrison contracted the moment he UL 
saw him. Malcolm felt embarrassed, but en- 
tered at once upon the business of his visit. 

** I have concluded," he said, " to accept ! pen 
your offer to compromise this suit." I ^ 

** The deuce you have !" returned Harrison 4 
with a sneer. 

'^ You made the offer some months ago, and 
I declined under advice of counsel, althou^ 
my own wish was to accept it. Now, I have W 
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detennmed to act iq>on the dictate of my own 
judgment, and without commlting him." 

'^ You are too late, my friend," replied 
Harrison. " Your case isn't worth tluit !" 
snapping his fingers. ^^ As far as right is con- 
cerned, you have no more claim upon my pro* 
perty than I haye upon that of John Jacob 
Astor. To save trouble and vexation, I was will- 
ii^ to buy you off at your own price ; but you 
refused to take your own stipulation, and now 
I mean to stand the issue. I suppose you are 
aware of the beautiful position in which your 
lawyer has placed your suit before the court ?" 
^' I am aware that your lawyer has taken 
exception to the terms of the bill ; but I am 
not at all sure that the court wUl attach any 
weight to these exceptions. But, even if our 
bill is thrown out, it is an easy matter to 
amend it, and begin again." 

^' Not so easy as you may imagine. I hap- 
pen to know all about that. I rather think, 
after we settle you on tlie demurrer, that we 
shall hear no more about your claim." 
" Then you will not compromise ?" 
'^ No, not for half the sum you name." 
^^ Good morning !" said Malcolm, turning 
quickly away. 
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^ Qood nKmodngy'' amd Haxrison lifted Ui 
newspaper, and reinmed its perusal. 

In due time the argument on the demnrrer 
took plaoe, and the court decided against ^ 
biU as informal. Malcolm was present doring 
the contest, and could not help being struck 
with the weakness of his own counsel's por- 
tion and arguments, and the tact, force, and 
ingenuity of the defence. He saw, before 
&e matter was submitted to the court, that he 
would have but little chance ; and he was not 
deceived. 

After the decision had been made, he called 
to • see Dunbar, in no yerj happy frame of 
mind. 

^< You must begin again," he said, peremp- 
torily. " They never would have stopped at 
a demurrer, if they hadn't been afraid to try 
the case on its own merits." 

** Are you prepared to settle the costs ?" 
ad^ed the lawyer, coolly. ^' Because there is 
no beginning de novo until that is done." 

" How much are they ?" 

" Somewhere in ihe neighborhood of fif- 
teen hundred dollars." 

** Impossible !" 

^^It is too true. The defence has done 
everything in its power to accumulate costs. 
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and Hbej are heaVy. Under the most r^d 
taxation, they could not be reduced a hundred 
dollars.'' 

"Fifteen hundred dollars!" Malcolm's 
face was pale, and his lips trembled. " Then 
all is, indeed, hopeless ! Mr. Dunbar !" he 
resumed, with some energy, after a brief pause, 
'^ in simple justice you ought to pay these 
costs, and resume the prosecution on an 
amended bill." 

" Ah ! And why so ?" There was some- 
thing insulting in the attorney's manner, which 
aroused the feelings of his client. 

** You are to blame for losing the suit, and, 
in common justice, should make good what 
your ignorance or neglect has lost." 

** Ignorance or neglect !" exclaimed Dun- 
bar, his face instantly suffused. " Do you 
know whom you are addressing ?" 

" I think I ought to know by this time," 
returned Malcolm, who was fast losing control 
of himself. " I am talking to a lawyer who 
has lost me an important suit, through a flaw 
in his bill, of which the merest legal tyro 
would be ashamed." 

" You will repent this," said Dunbar, set- 
ting his teeth closely togethex. ^^\ Ti'^'S^t 
pass hjr an insult from friend or toe?"* 
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" I can Hev6T repent knowi&g you more W- 
lerly than I now do." 

"You are mistaken," coolly replied Dun- 
bar, who had regained his self-possesdion. 
" You will repent it far more bitterly." 

There was something so full of meaning in 
the way this was uttered, that Maleolm was 
startled by it. At that moment he remem- 
bered that all he had in the world oould be 
swept from his possession in a moment by the 
lawyer, whose property, by virtue of a sheriff's 
sale, it really was. Conscious, at th(^ sam« 
time, of the folly of provoking a man ^o had 
him so fully in his power, he withheld &e in- 
sulting retort that was on his lips, and turnii^ 
away abruptly, left the office. 

Malcolm was sitting in his store on Ihe next 
day, iHTOoding over his unhappy condition, 
when a sheriff's officer came in, and informed 
him that Dunbar had ordered a sale of evety- 
thing in a week, and that the store must be 
immediately closed, and the key delivered 
into the officer's hands. Remonstrance was of 
no avsdl. The order was imperative, and the 
officer executed a portion of it by closiiKg the 
windows and doors with his own hands. As 
the family could not leave the premises forth- 
withy a watchman was sUAio\i&d YD^the store 
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mmI dwellii^ to see that notUi^ was re- 
moyed. • » 

For a few hours, Malcolm waa eompletely 
paralysed. He saw liiinself hopelessly rained^ 
and his family reduced in a smgle moment to 
want. After the first shock had subsided, his 
mind again became active, and indignation at 
the eonduct of the lawyer set him to thinking 
whether it were not in his power to oircmii- 
i^ent him. Not being able to hit upon airf 
plan, for Dunbar was holding him as with the 
grip of a bear, he determined to consult a 
lawyer, muttering to himself as he came to 
this oonclusion — 

" Fight dog with dog ! It's the only way.*' 

So with a fee of fiye dollars in hand he went 
to a lawyer and stated his case. 

" He's got you in his power, certainly," tha 
lawyer said ; '^ but as the sale will not take 
place for a week, you might hare some things 
T^noved. There would be no injustice in this, 
for his claim was only three hundred dollars, 
and your goods, you say, are worth at least 
fifteen hundred, all of which are legally his." 

<^ But he has a sheriflf 's watchman on ike 
premises." 

''Indeed! That is bad. ^tiU, the tUng 
ean be managed, though it must be done 
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«4ioifl7. What idad of a maa iBikeym^ 

mim ?» % ;; 

^^ A good-satored InduDan, wbo car|| 
gat done ezpreasiiig his sympathy toti^^'l 
<< He'8 short and stout, and fifty ^^x|| 



a* least?" |||^S 

"Yes." J. 



:^^i 



<< 1 



* I know him Tory well. Ther(^3^^';< 
ipceat difficulty in manajging him.{(oJ^|^ 
home to his dinner, I suppose, ^^l^^-^f^^ 
o'okck." fl^ 

" Yes, every day, and is gone ai %l ° c| | 
** Very well. At ^eveu o'olool) ;8!|«^ 
do you ask him to go out with ij^^i^ll 
something to drink. He will go. ^ o|« j^ 
keep him at the tayem until ai^i. r^J 
o'clock, and then he will go home 1 ^jgS^H « 
ner intead of going back to your hoi t/^ i^ 
jou see, will give you two hours. 
to this, yon must arrange with a Me 
with a furniture wagon or two, wh 
treating the watchman, and remov 
your most valuable thii^ to whei 
will never find them. This can be a^ue every 
day, until little remains behind of any value. 
Of course you will take care to diminish the 
shoto of goods as little as possible, so as to 
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gure tiie w»tclimaii an exouse fbr not soeii^ 
what is going on." 

^^ You don't mean to say i^t he will under- 
stand the game we are playing ?" said Mal- 
colm. 

^^ Certainly I do. A sheriff's watchman is 
no fool, whatever he may seem to be. Of 
course you will put a five or a ten dollar bill 
into his hand before you retire with your 
fiunily, and leave him in full possession, say- 
ing to him that it is but a just remuneration 
for the consideration he has had in making 
his presence so little offensive to yourself and 
fiimily, when it might have been far other- 
wise." 

^'And you really think all this can be 
done ?" said Malcolm, scarcely crediting the 
lawyer's affirmation. 

" Certainly it can, if you choose to carry it 
through." 

" Choose !" ejaculated Malcolm. " I think 
I will choose. The cursed villain ! I would 
go through fire and water to circumvent him. 
He knew he was about losing my case, and his 
fee into the bargain, and he thought he would 
gat something out of me for his trouble." 

^' You do just as I recommend, and you can 
save nearly all your gooda and fanaVsox^?'^ 
10 
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^I ifBl follow your adtke to ike le 
replied Malcolm, 9s he shook tlie lai 
lland, and hniriedly left his office. 

'^ Another trick of the profession," h( 
to himself 9s he walked homeward. ^^ N< 
like misfortune to make a man aoquunte 
tiie subtleties of law, and the rascalities 
tised in its execution/' 

When Dunbar came to sell the gow 
fiumitore of Malcolm, he realiied, sftei 
Ing all fbes and expenses, one hundre 
«ixty-fiye dollars ! When he demandc 
Bum from iSie sheriff, that officer showe 
a rule of the court in favor of Mali 
landlord for one hundred and fifty d 
amount of rent due. So the lawyer g 
teen dollars for his ^ee hundred ! 



CHAPTER XIL 

BASENESS OF CHARACTER. 

While fhe events detailed in the lai 
chapters were progressing, the time fbr 
Inut's marriage with the wealthy Miss Gi 
inwing near. A handsome house was 
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h Arch-street, at a rent of ^^ lumired 
i&UarS) and furnished at an expense of nea^ 
ten thonsand. The jonng attorn^ had 9( 
great idea of style, and was anxions to make 
an impression on the public miad. The fuk 
that he was rising in the world, he wkhed all 
to know, and he thought that with a hundred 
thonsand dollars he could make quite an im-^ 
pression. The hundred thousand dollars were 
to be made up by, his future wifb's fortune, 
his share of the thirty thousand dolhurs to be 
received from Hkrrison for betraying and nua^ 
ing his oKent, and by what he had already 
accumulated. 

The wedding oceaidon was to be celebrated 
by a large party given by the aunt of Miss 
Gay, at which the most fiftshionable pe(^le in 
the city were to be present. 

Long before this period, Dunbar had re* 
moved from his father's house as too obscure 
and humble for one of his standing, and 
for three or four years boarded at a large hotel 
in Chestnut-street. He did not go home very 
often, and when he did there was something 
in his manner that affected his parents dis- 
agreeably. Evidently he felt as much con- 
tempt for their low condition and ignorance as 
he felt pride in his own elevatioii. 
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In ihinkiii^ of the large wedding porl^ to 
be, and of the crowd of great and fashionable 
people who were to be there, he could not 
help feeling nnpfeasant at the idea of having 
such plain,. common-looking people present as 
his parents, and especially under the acknow- 
ledgment of bearing so important a relation 
to him. As to his sisters, they had degraded 
themselves in his eyes, and he had no thought 
of inviting them and their ^^ vulgar-husbands." 
He was under no obligation, he felt, to do 
that. 

" You will, of course, be at the wedding," 
he said to his father and mother, about a week 
before the event named was to take place. 
His tone belied his words. If he had said, 
** Of course you will not be at the wedding," 
the words and tone would have been in true 
correspondence. 

" I suppose we ought to be there," replied 
old Mr. Dunbar, a little coldly, " I hardly 
think there are any who have a better ri^t." 

" You will invite Ellen and Mary," said 
the mother. 

^' I can't invite them without inviting their 
husbands, and I certainly shall not introduce 
them to my friends as brothers-in-law." 
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<< And wkj not, pray ??' Mk^ ike Muaij 
widi •ome stemnefis of manner. 

^^Low, Tnlgar meohinics among ihe fintt 
people of Hie city ? I must beg to be ezcnii- 
ed." And the yonng attorney drew HimBeV 
up proudly. 

^^ They ^are honest and honorable m^n ; 
diaraoters not too plenty even among your 
first people, as you call them." There was an 
indignant expression in the old man^s voice. 

" I don't care what they are, father. They 
occupy one position and I another. J never 
approved of my sisters marrying them, and 
never will. I never intended to have any 
intercourse with them, and never\ will. That 
matter I settled long and long ago. I shall 
not invite them to my wedding, nor insult 
Mary and Ellen by inviting them alone.'' 

" You are an unnatural brother !" said Mrs. 
Dunbar, speaking with great warmth. Sbe 
could no longer control her indignant feelings, 
^e well knew the worth of Ellen and Mary, 
and the excellence of the men they had mar^ 
ried. From both she received, at all times, 
the most affectionate attentions, while her son 
Lawrence had, for years, treated her with 
neglect or ill-eoncealed contempt. 

^^ You may think of me as 'jou^l^Mi^.^i&sv- 
10* 
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ther," replied ^ young man, in a Ii^t iostili- 
ing manner. -^^ But I know what is due to 
myself and to my sianding in society, and shall 
not be tempted to forget it. It is no fault oi 
mine, that my sisters degraded themselves." 

^^ Silence !" exclaimed the old man, sternly. 
^^ I will not hear language so false and insult- 
ing. They have not degraded themsebres. 
They cannot ! Better children than are Mary 
and Ellen no parents ever had. I wish we 
eould say as much for our son, for whose sake 
they were deeply wronged. To eleyate you, 
Lawrence, they were depressed ; and now you 
spurn them with your foot contemptuously. 
Truly have you risen in the world — risen 
above all that is just, noble, and honorable. 
Thus is our folly, thus is our injustice to those 
good girls, your sisters, repaid !" 

^' If you can receive me at home in no bet- 
ter spirit, I shall remain away." This was 
said coldly and deliberately. 

'^ Cockatrice ! Go !" said the father, pas- 
sionately. 

Lawrence Dunbar turned suddenly on his 
heel and left the house. 

^' That was too harsh, father," said Mrs. 
Dunbar to her husband, as the tears fell slowly 
over ber time-marked &ce. 
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^^ I donH know. Sueh language from a eUld 
stings worse than the &i^ of a serpent. I 
could not bear it." 

" He will hardly come home again." 

" Let him stay away then. His visits have 
i^ever been frequent nor pleasant, He has 
come in mere shame at his neglect whenever 
he has come, and rarely went away without 
insulting us in word or manner. Our hope 
was that he might rise in the world, and we 
denied ourselves and wronged our daughters, 
that he might have the fullest opportunity; 
and thus he repays us." 

Old Mr. Dunbar did not see that the fruit 
of his son's mature life was but a legitimate 
growth from the seeds he had at first planted 
in his mind. He had been taught to look at 
eminence in the world as an end, and not as 
the means to a higher end — ^usefulness to 
mankind. The son was to rise ; but he was 
not taught that discrimination as to the means 
of rising must be used. The end was the main 
thing, |nd whatever means were considered 
favorable to its attainment, were adopted 
without a moment's hesitation. But he did 
think of Mary Lee, and how different it must 
have been if she had become the wife of lus 
son. 
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Tlie gaj weddii^ took place without the 
{presence of a shigle member of Dimbir's 
family. The interview with his parents had 
disturbed the lawyer a good deal, but, upon 
the whole, he was not sorry that it had Qccu^ 
red. If the old people were going to hold on 
to his sisters and their husbands, a separatioii 
would have to take place at any rate, and tlM 
earlier, he felt, the better. 

Among others present at Ihe wedding was 
Mr. Harrison, who had been able, just three 
days before, to throw Malcolm's case oat •£ 
court by means of the defect which Dunbar 
had purposely left in his btU. The latter ob- 
served, with some surprise, that Harrison was 
on the most infamate and even familiar terms 
with his bride. On inquiry, he was informed 
that Harrison was an old and intimate fri^d 
of his bride's father, and her legal guardian. 
This surprised him more, and did not make 
him feel altogether comfortable. On the very 
day before, he had received thirty thousand 
dollars from Harrison, for playiiig falfe to his 
client, and had given the old man a receipt, 
the tenor of which he thought peculiar, but 
which Harrison insisted upon having before 
paying the money. It was as follows : — 
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^^ Reeeiyed of Maleohn Harrison the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars in fuU of all demands, 
past, present, and to come, it being T^nderstood 
that the parties know each other too well ever 
to venture upon any new transactions. 

"Lawrence Dunbar." 

DuAhar thought, that in case any new trans- 
actions should ever occur, he could take good 
ear^ to get the pay before any service was 
rendered. The receipt was made less objec- 
tionable than one expressing the true nature 
of the transaction would have been. 

" Of course I owe you nothing now, I never 
shall owe you anything," said Harrison, as he 
folded the receipt and placed it carefully in 
his pocket. " If, at any time hereafter, you 
should happen to stumble upon a claim against 
me^ don't think oi presenting it, for I pledge 
you my word, if you do, that I will shake this 
receipt in your face and bid you defiance. 
The day may come, young man, when you and 
I will know each other better, — or rather when 
you wijl know me better than you now do. 
As for you, I believe I understand your cha- 
racter pretty well, and cannot refrain from 
telling you that I think you the most precious 
scoundrel I ever met.'' 

" I will not cotbpliment -yo^i «»q issxx.^ ^a 
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to be angry at that flae speeeh," retiarned 
Dunbar, with great composure. "As fiir 
as scoundjrelism is conoemed, I apprehend 
that we stand somewhere upon the same^ 
leveL" 

A bright spot burned instantly on the old 
man's cheek, but he did not lose his self- 
command, and merely answered — 

"Time will show that," and waived tiie 
lawyer to retire. 

The discovery that this man ^ms the guar* 
dian of hi» wife, eould not, in the very nature 
of things, be very agreeable to Dunbar. It 
caused, instantly, sundry ugly suggestions te 
arise in his mind, that by no means added to 
the joy of his wedding night. 

" lliank God that she is off my hands," 
said old Mr. Harrison to his wife, as they re- 
turned from the festive scene, " and that Ae 
has another guardian." 

" You've had trouble enough witii her," 
returned the wife. 

" Yes ; and but for her father's fsake, I 
should have been tempted long ago to place 
her property in her hands, and have nothing 
more to do with her." 

" Her husband appears like a very fine 
youBg man." 



^^ She's quite as good as he is. I tibink 
fliem well matched." 

^^ Suppose he should, by any means, hear of 
ker improper conduct. Would not the con- 
sequence be bad ?" 

'' He canH hear much worse of her than she 
ean hear of him. She never was guilty of 
direct impropriety of conduct that could toueh 
her moral character, althoi^h there is no 
telling what she would have done, had there 
not been, always, the most careful guardian- 
^p over her. If we had not brought her to 
Philadelphia when we did, I'm afraid she 
would have been lost." 

" It's a relief that she's m»ned, certainly." 
' ** Isn't it ; even if only married for her 
money, which I hear her husband sets down 
at seventy thousand dollars." 

" He'll find himself mistaken." 

^^Won^t he. As bitterly as ever a man 
did." 

So much for the prospect of hlEippiness in 
the married life of Lawrence Dunbar. 

We must now glance back for a few years, 
and' bring up the history of other characters in 
our story. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

As demonstrfttor of asiatomj, Dr. Hodson soon 
stood high in the school of Biedicine ixi which 
he had been chosen to ooenpj that position. 
All who came in contact with him were as 
much stmok with his exiapeme modesty, as 
with his wide intelligence on all s«l)jecte nearfy 
or remotely connected witli his profeenon. 
As an anatomist, he was seen to be greatly m 
advance of hi^^ predecessor, and to his demon- 
strations the cfauss even paid a closer attention 
than they did to the lectures of the professor 
himself. 

To surgery Hndson gave a large share of his 
attention. Betoe he had been six months ja 
the school, he performed one of the most 
difficult operations known in medical annsils. 
A report of this was made by a professional 
man who was present to one of the newspapers, 
from whence it was copied into the several 
medical journals in this country and England. 
The notoriety which this case ga^je to Dr. 
Hudson, brought him immediately before the 
public, and esti^blished his reputation aa a 
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snr^on. From that time his practice began 
to assume some importance; and although 
very young for a surgeon, he had a number of 
yery important cases intrusted to his care. 

The tempti^ion to use the knife Hudson 
fomid, as all young surgeons do, yery strong. 
But he set it down as a rule, never to use the 
knife where there wore hopes of a cure without 
it. 

" The surgeon's skill," he would say, 
<^ does not lie so much in the use of the knife 
80 in his ability to cure without its use. The 
knife is only a last resort." 

The number of cures that he made of cases 
upon which he was called to operate, without 
the " last resort," endeared him to many who 
had shrunk with terrible fear from the knife. 
They were, ever after, his fast friends, and 
■poke of him on all proper occasions in the 
warmest manner. 

A rapid increase of practice was the natural 
consequence of this. His youth and modest 
demeanor prejudiced many against him as a phy- 
lAcMa. ; but none who once employed him, wish- 
ed to give him up ; for they felt, after seeing 
him a few times in the sick chamber, that he 
not only understood what he was about, but 
wan governed by highly conscientious princi- 
11 
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pies in the discharge of his professional dotiMi 
There was a sphere of goodness as well as 
intelligence about him distinctly perceived hj 
all who came in contact|,with him. 

From that time he began steadily to rise 
externally, as he had been rising intemally 
since the period when, in freedom and rease^ 
he took charge of himself as a man. 

The heartless abandonment of Mary Lee by 
Dunbar, involving a shameless violation of the 
marriage contract, was a &ct well known to 
Doctor Hudson, and was in his mind when, o& 
his last meeting with the rising attorney, he 
intimated his wish that their friendsh^ should 
cease. Notwithstanding he found the heart of 
Mary in the keeping of another when he 
applied for her hand^ Hudson could never 
cease to feel towards her as he felt to no 
others. All hope of her ever becoming hie 
wife had been abandoned ; but still her image- 
remained, and in dreams she came tol him wifch 
her loving voice and gentle smile. 

More than a year passed after the abandon- 
ment of Mary by her false lover, and in that 
time Hudson had not once met her, as ^e 
went into company very rarely. He heard 
her sometimes spoken of as much changed^ 

The rising reputation of Doctor Hudson 
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«Kteiided h» ek9% of Mendg, and gauidd 
for him introductions into a grade of ao- 
«lety r»lhfflr above what he had been used 
to. To say that he felt altogether at home 
here would be an error, for he met with many 
'tkings new to him, and felt, for a time, a de- 
gree of restraint that took away the pleasure 
of social intercourse.* In the society of ladies, 
especially young ladies, Dunbar had been free 
almost to rudeness ; Hudson was chargeable 
rather with the opposite extreme. Wherever 
he went, however, he made the most favorable 
"impression, for it was only necessary to be in 
' conversation with him for a short time to re- 
cognise a mind of superior order tempered and 
subdued by the nicest sense of honor— honor 
in its truest acceptation — and humble views 
of himself. 

We do not meiui that the refinements and 
elegancies of life that he met with in this 
higher grade were repugnant to him. But 
they were what he had not been used to ; and 
therefore, he felt, for a time, an unpleasant 
restraint, and a fear lest he should ignorantly 
violate some mode or form deemed essential 
to polite intercourse. It did not take him very 
long, however, to feel at ease, for he was a 
gentleman from principle, and soon undeistood 
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that ihi&te was little danger of his going 
wrong. 

Many bright eyes looked apon the yoni^ 
physician, and many sweet lips wreatlied in 
smiles for him. But no eyes appeared so 
bright as those of Mary Lee — no faoe so filU 
of innocent loveliness as the remembered fae^ 
of the sweet maiden who had captivated hiB 
young affections. 

As time went on, and suooess, at first so fur 
in the distance, and seeming as if it wodd 
never approach, was no longer a matter oi 
doubt, Doctor Hudson, instead of withdraw- 
ing himself from his family, was more drawn 
into it. His oldest sister was married to a very 
estimable man,«a clerk in Market-street, and 
his youngest sister stiU contmued giving in- 
struction in music. He made it a point to go 
with Ella into company, whenever it was prac- 
ticable to do so, and to attend her to places 
of public amusement. 

One night a concert was given at the Mu- 
sical Fund Hall, by a celebrated violinist, and 
Hudson mentioned to a young physician dur- 
ing the day his great desire to hear the per- 
formance. 

'^ Suppose we get tickets and go," was 
replied. 



\ 
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«^ ThM 18 whal r ha?6 ihougkt of doing/' 
Mtomed Hudson. 

^^ I propose that we invite the Misses Har- 
ling to go with us. They are charming girls, 
and exkayaggatly fond of music. I can take 
EAte, and jou Flora. Its just the oppor^ 
tanitj Ibr improving our acquaintance, and 
BMiking it more familiar « You know their 
Attractions are of a most substantial kind." 

" I intend going with my sister," replied 
Hudson. ^' She is quite as. fond of music as 
they are, and will enjoy this concert exceed- 
ingly." 

" Your sister ! Indeed !^' The young man 
thought a moment, and then said — 

^^ I believe you are right, dootor ; and I will 
profit by so good an example, and take my 
^ster. The fact is, we young men are too in- 
different about our sisters. I stand reproved, 
and thank you for the reproof." 

^^ It gives me pleasure to hear you speak so, 
doctor," said Hudson, warmly. " As you say, 
sisters are too much neglected by young men, 
who, instead of making them their com- 
panions, seek companions anywhere else, and 
leave them at home, t>r to go with young men 
of whose characters very often they know 

noUiing." 

II* 
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^^ It is too trao^ and I oo&fess mys^ gniltj 
of the fault. But I will mend it from IUb 
time, and go to see the Mwes Harling on 
some other occasion.'* 

The young physician rose mu^ l»gher than 
he had stood before in the estimation of Hud- 
son. His name was Baldwin. He had a fait 
practice for so young a man, and was gene- 
rally well-esteemed. Hudson's love of ana^ 
my and surgery attracted Baldwin, and his 
good qualities made him seek his friends^>. 
While he' admired his talents he higUy 
esteemed him as a m&a. 

The tickets for the concert were bought, 
and Ella gladly accompanied her brother, for 
whom she had the tenderest and most confid- 
ing affection. They had not been seated long 
in the concert-room, before Hudson noticed 
Doctor Baldwin enter unaccompanied by any 
one. He came down the aisle, and seeing 
Hudson, near whom was a vacant seat, came 
and sat down in the bench just before him, 
turning round and bowing as he did so. His 
eyes rested *en the face of Ella for a moment 
or two, and were then withdrawn. In a little 
while he leaned over towards Hudson, and 
said — 



*/ 
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^^ I am Bdt fio fortmiate as joa. My sister 
b^pened to hare an en^igemeiit." 
' He then looked at Ella, and again at Hud- 
son, a« much as to say, " Why don't you in- 
troduce me ?" 

But Hudson, although prepossesSied in his 
ftyor, did not yet know him well enough to 
be willing to mi^EO him acquainted with Ella, 
iad therefore gave him no introduction. 

Many times during the evening did Doctor 
Baldwin turn round to speak to Hudson, and 
an such occasions he made it a point to ohtain 
% good look at Ella. When she made any 
remark to her brother on the performance, his 
ear was bent towards her, and strove to take 
in every word* 

" She's a sweet girl," he said to himself. 
^^ I had no idea that Doctor Hudson ha4 a sis- 
ter like that. No wonder he takes her to con- 
certs. Confound it ! why#don't he introduce 
me ^ I'm sure I've asked him to do so as 
plain as looks can ask." 

Not long after the performance commenced^ 
Hudson happened to turn his eyes to the side 
of the room, when they rested upon a young, 
gomewhat pensive face, and a pair of dark 
blue eyes, fixed earnestly upon him. The 
fkoe was as familiar as that of his own sister, 
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yet not until he had wiUidrawn Us ej«8 from 
Bomething fascinating in ihe gsse of tins pep» 
son, did he remember who the lovely strangef 
was. No, we will not say stranger either, for 
it would not do to call Maory Lee a stranger. ' 
The eyes of Hudson again tamed towards 
the maiden who had captivated his yoim^ 
affections. She was still looking at him, but 
beneath his earnest gase her eyes drooped 
slowly, until their brightness was veiled by her 
long dark lashes. She did not lift them again 
for some moments ; when she did so, Hudson 
withdrew his gaze, and forced himself to look 
at the performer, although he scarcely dis- 
tinguished a note of his music for full fi^e 
minutes at least. Then he could not refrain 
firom a glance at Mary. She, too, was look- 
ing at the performer, but in a little while she 
turned her head, and their eyes again met. 
Hudson noticed what he thought a slight flush 
upon the maiden's face ; but he was not sure. 
Many times during the evening their eyes met 
in the same way, although Hudson tried to 
prevent it, and she evidently did the same. But 
somehow or other they were not successful. 
How it was with Mary Ihe young physiciaa 
did not know, but to him the concert was an 
unintelligible jumble of musical sounds. 
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Doctor Hudson slept but little that night 
for thinking of Mary Lee. He recalled the 
&ct of his having applied for her hand, and 
tried to remember her exact look, tone, and 
words, when she informed him that her affec- 
tions were pledged, with her hand, to another. 
Nothing of personal dislike had been mani- 
fested, but rather kindness and respect. As 
for his own feelings, they had never changed. 

On the next evening, after having thought 
about little else during the day, Hudson deter- 
mined upon a visit to Mary, and if his recep- 
tion were such as to encouri^e him to do so, 
ie renew the offer he had made her some two 
years before. 

Slight embarrassment was exhibited at the 
meeting on both isides. But both soon re- 
covered their self-possession, and entered into 
a pleasant conversation. More than ever was 
Hudson charmed with the sweet girl. He 
asked her to sing and play for him, and she 
played airs that she had often played for him. 
«Bd sung favorite songs that she had sung for 
him in othei* but well-remembered days. All 
the warmth of the young man's old passion 
returned. Before he left the maiden that night 
he had, a second time, made the offer of his 
love, with a much more favorable TeeviVt. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RISING TO A TRUE LEVEL. 

In two years from the lime Bootor Hudson 
was appointed to the demons^ator^s chair Ids 
income fj^^om practice and ike school li^d risen 
to twenty-five hundred dollars per annnm. 
This was amply sufficient to mi^e the step of 
carriage a prudent one. Already had his 
family received Mary Lee as his future bride, 
and already was she loved by his mother wiih 
a tenderness nearly equal to that felt for h^ 
own daughters. All were happy in anticipa- 
tion of the joyous event, which was celebrated 
at the house of Mary's aunt, in the presence 
of a small company whose warm hearts were 
full of the sincerest wishes for the future Imp- 
piness of Doctor Hudsoa and his lovely bride. 
A few medical friends, for whom he enters 
tained a high respect, were invited by Hudson 
to be present. Among ihes9 was Doctor 
Baldwin, who made it the occasion of gettibog 
better acquainted with Ella, to whom, a short 
time before, he had gained an introduction. 
He was charmed with her intelligence, good 
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taste, good sense, and right modes of thinking 
aod ezpresnoD. 

" Wiik your permission, doctor," he said 
to HndsoB a few days afterwards, " I must 
follow np my acquaintance with your sister. 
I was really charmed with her. Pardon me 
for making so i&ee as to say so." 

" Ella is a very good girl," replied Hudson ; 
** but whether you would find her society as 
attractive as you suppose is more than I can 
U^. Yoti are aware, I presume, or perhaps 
you are not, that she is engaged in teaching 
music, and has been for some years ?" 

" No, I was not aware of that," said Dr. 
Baldwin, evincing a slight degree of surprise. 

'*^ Yes," said Hudson, 'calmly. " She con- 
siders it right to support herself, and does 

80." 

" Then it is more a matter of principle than 
necessity .^" 

" It is now, though it was hardly so at first. 
But 'as 1 have spoken of it, I might as well tell 
the whole story. You have asked to become 
better acquainted with Ella, and I will afford 
you the opportunity. My father, who is, as 
you are already aware, a watchmaker, under- 
stood well enough the advantages of education 
to give mo every opportunity in his poWer. 
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He sent me to college until I was twenty jetts 
of age, and then supported me while I studied 
medicine, which was for two years longer. As 
soon as I got my diploma I proposed going 
South, knowing hut too well, that if I re- 
mained here, in the effort to get a practiee, I 
would have still to hurden my father, who 
could ill hear it. But to this not a single 
memher of the family would listen. My ^tther 
said no — ^my mother said no — ^my sisters said 
no. But I was firm. I could not believe it 
just any longer to depend upon my fath^, 
who was getting old. 

^^ Seeing that I was unmoved by all that 
could be urged, my good sisters proposed 
teaching music as a means of adding to the 
income of the family, and thus enabling me to 
remain without its bearing so heavily upon my 
fetherJ/ * 

" Noble girls !" ejaculated Dr. Baldwin. 
^' But I rejected the proposal instantly. 
Pride, or something else in me, took fire at 
the idea of my sisters teaching music to sup- 
port me. I would not hear of it. They said 
that it would make no difference whether I 
remained in Philadelphia or went away — that 
their minds were made up to take music scho- 
lars and support themselves; and aflBomed, 
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Hlftt lBam\t tdaching, so far from being dis- 
graeeM, iras qtdte as honorable as practising 
mediotiae. Upon this, my fkiJier, who had 
'ioAj reasoned with me before, approached me 
on llie snbject with sach a moving appeal, and 
fiueh ezMbition of feeling, that I could no 
logger resist. I remained. The girls com- 
menced giritig lessons, and, no matter how 
mnch they affirmed to the contrary to save 
my feelings, supported me for a year, when I 
reoeived my present appointment. Sinoe 
tiien my oldest sister has married, and Ella 
eontiiiues her professional duties, and has 
scholars in some families where I have pa- 
tients. I Imve long urged her to give them 
up ; but she says that she is usefully employed, 
and is happier ttan if she were idle." 

** You're proud of her, doctor, ain't you ?" 
said Baldwin with enthusiasm. 

** I love her," was Hudson's feeling reply. 

*' And well you may. The earth bears but 
f6w like her upon its surface. I must know 
her better, doctor, with your permission, as I 
said before." 

" We shall all be happy to receive your 
visits, doctor," replied Hudson. " You 
will find us plain people, but with hearts, I 
trust, in the right place." 
12 
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" I believe yon. The &ot is, doctw, yom 
luiye taaght me a good many lessons, £rom 
which. I have profited ; and you teach me still. 
That expression of years, ^ hearts in the right 
place,' is full of meaning. We are too Upt to 
look at the exterior, and to jadge mainly from 
that. Bnt onr first effort should be to find 
ant whether the heart is m the right place or 
not." 

Doctor Baldwin did not make it long bel<»e 
he formally visited Ella at her father's house. 
The more intimately he knew her, the more 
was he charmed with her loveliness of charao- 
ter, and captivated by the natural grace of her 
manners. There was a time, and that nft 
very long before, when he would have smiled 
at the idea of visiting the daughter of a me- 
chanic. His father had been a merchant, and, 

I in dying, had left his family with a moderate 
income, that was found, with the exercise of 
some prudence, to be fully sufficient for their 
(ftupport. Baldwin had two sistersr^one mar- 
ried, and the other, about the age of Ella, 
unmarried. They had been well educated, and 
used to the elegancies of refined society. 
Nearly all who are thus raised have certain 
false views of social life, somethmg more or 

less artificial and conveuli^^ ^^irab them; 
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and this was the case with the sisters of Dr. 
Baldwin, as well as with most of the young 
ladies he had happened to meet. Ella Had- 
son, with eqnal refinement of feeling, intel^ 
ligence, and tme accomplishments, was so 
independent in matters of right, so free from 
everything false, affected, or merely conven- 
tional, that he almost wondered at, while he 
admired her. 

** The best specimen of a woman I have yet 
seen," he said to himself, after a few familiar 
visits, ^^ and if she and I don't know each 
other better, it shall not be my fault." 

And they did know each other better, and 
were better pleased with the acquaintance the 
more intimate it became. The result was an 
offpr of marriage, which the maiden, well 
pleased, accepted. 

Doctor Baldwin was by no means sure that 
his family would approve his choice. In fact, 
he looked for objections when he announced 
the fact of his engagement to the daughter of 
a watchmaker, unless he could manage, by 
some means, to get them acquainted with her 
before they understood the relationship exist- 
ing between them. This, however, was a 
matter not likely to occur, as their spheres <it 
association were altogether diSeTen^.. Ka "^^ 
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Sister of Doctor Hudson, she would stand a 
little higher ; but then Doctor Hudson himself 
had not yet emerged far enough from obseurit j 
to reflect much respectability upon his sister, 
especially while she, pursuing her own inde- 
pendent course, continued the exercise of her 
profession as a music teacher. 

One day Doctor Baldwin called with his 
sister to see a young lady acquaintance, who 
moved in &shionable circles, and who had 
rather more false pride, false notions, and 
contempt for what she was pleased to call 
vulgar, than usnally falls to the lot of even 
&shionable people. V\/Ule they sat chatting 
with her in the parlor, the street door bell 
rang, and the young lady said — 

" My music teacher, I presume." 

Baldwin and his sister arose. 

" Oh, sit still— sit still. She can wait," 
said the young lady. ^^ It doesn't matter at 
all." 

" Who is your teacher .^" asked Miss Bald- 
win. 

" Miss Hudson. Do you know her .?" 

" No, I never heard of her." 

" She's the daughter of old Hu^on, the 
watchmaker." 

^^ Is she a good teacher ?" 
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** Yes, one of the best lady-teachers in the 
city." 

Just then the door opened, and the subject 
of remark entered the parlor. Doctor Bald- 
win bowed to her familiarly as their eyes met j 
and she, smiling brightly, bowed also, and then 
passed quickly into the back parlor, where she 
seated herself near the window, and taking up 
a book, bent her head over it with her face so 
turned away from the company in the other 
room that they could not see it. For a mo- 
ment or two Baldwin, who was taken jfll by 
surprise, debated the question whether he 
shouldP introduce his sister to Ella or not ; but 
he wisely decided that it was not a fitting op- 
portunity, and could be only attended with 
unpleasant consequences. 

The familiar way in which Baldwin and her 
music teacher had greeted each other, rather 
surprised the young lady, and caused her to 
look wondertngly at the doctor for an instant. 
The sister, too, thought it strange. 

" Do you know that Miss Hudson P^ die 
asked, as they walked homewards. 

" Yes, very well," he said. 

" Indeed ! How came you to know her ?" 

" She is the sister of Dr. Hudson, whom you 
have seen once or twice at our house." 
12* 
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^^ And he's a son of the old watclunaker, is 
he ? I did not know that." There was a 
slight expression of contempt in the young 
girl's voice. 

^^ He's the son of as honest and honorable a 
man as ever lived, and is himself an honor to 
the profession, and will one day be among its 
brightest lights." 

The brother spoke warmly. 

^^ And through him, I suppose, you got ac- 
quainted with the sister." 

" Rather say, in spite of him, for he waa in 
no haste to introduce me." 

" Why did you wish to be introduce^?" 

" Because I thought her a charming girl." 

*' A music teacher, and the daughter of an 
old watchmaker ! Why, brother ! What has 
come over you.^" There was marked con- 
tempt in the sister's voice. " What would 
Miss Elbert think of this .?" 

" What difference to me would her thoughts 
make ? None, I assure you. Ella Hudson is 
far superior to Miss Elbert in everything. 
There is no comparison between them !" 

" Edward, are you crazed ?" exclaimed the 
coster. 

" Far from it, Clara. I was never more in 
my right mind than I am now; and never 
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more in earnest. I haye for some time wanted 
to talk to yon on this very subject, but no fit- 
ting opportunity before occurred." 

^^ About what subject, brother ? I am all 
amazement !" 

" About my preference for Miss Hudson." 

" Preference ! Edward !" 

** No, not preference — ^regard." 

« Regard ?" 

« No.— Love." 

Astonishment kept the sister mute for some 
moments. Then she said, appealingly — 

" Surely, Edward, you do not think of sub- 
jecting your family to a deep humiliation." 

" No, sister, certainly not. The old watch- 
maker's daughter will reflect honor upon any 
family whose name she bears ; for she is one 
among a thousand." 

^^ Oh Edward ! what will our mother say ? 
How will our mother feel ?" 

^^ Clara," said the brother, speaking seri- 
ously, " is there anything wrong, abstractly, in 
being a watchmaker ?" 

" I did not say there was." 

^^ Or in teaching music ?" 

" No ; not wrong." 

^^ May not a watchmaker be as much a gen- 
tleman as a physician ?" 
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"I suppose BO." 

** Then, in tbe &ct of being a watchmaker 
there is nothing that should make one man less' 
esteemed than another man, no better than he 
is, who follows a profession. Both are nsefht' 
employments, and so far as they are concerned, 
he who most faithfully and honestly discharges 
the duties of his calling, and his social and 
domestic obligations, is the best man, let the 
world think and say what it pleases. And not 
only the best man, but the best friend a man 
who wants otie can choose. So much for the 
watchmaker. And the same may be said of 
the music teacher. I don't know that there 
is any greater honor in receiving musical in- 
struction than there is in imparting it. The 
general impression is, that the preceptor is 
superior to the scholar, just in the degree 
that knowledge is considered superior to 
ignorance." 

'^ But that doesn't show that you ought to 
go below your own sphere in society and marry 
a music teacher, Edward." 

" In marrying, sister," replied Baldwin, " a 

man takes a companion for ife, and, therefore, 

he should select one whose qualities are of a 

substantial kind, and promise to last through 

. life. Don't you think so ?" 
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** Certainly. Everybody admits that." 

*' Very well. . Suppose I, for instance, see 
two ladies, for eaeh of wliom I feel a prefer- 
ence above others, and wish to select one of 
ihem for my wife. One, I find, has been 
raised in what is called the best society ; the 
other m what is called an inferior grade. 
Both are equally well educated ; or, if there 
be any difierence, it is in favor of the latter. 
The former has many conventional ideas of 
right and wrong, and is governed more by 
tbem than she is by her own clear sense of 
propriety : she is very apt to hesitate before 
doing a thing, and ask the question, What 
will people say } or. What will be thought o^ 
this ? The other is free from mere conven- 
tional trammels, and is governed in all her 
acts by her own clear intuitions. She doeg 
not hesitate before she acts, except to ask. Is 
this right ? Will this injure another ? Now, 
admitting each to possess equal personal at- 
tractions, which of the two ought I to choose ? 
Which would make me th^ most faithful and 
sustaining companion in the journey of life ?" 

" The latter, of course," replied the sister, 
without hesitation. 

" Undoubtedly." 
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" But, Edward, you draw a case that isB 
no counterpart," urged Clara. 

" There you are in error. It has its coun- 
terpart. Ella Hudson is as far superior to 
any young lady that I ever met in fashionable 
drcles, as is one of the supposed individuals I 
have introduced, to the other. As for Miss 
Elbert, she is far less refined, lady-Hke, and 
accomplished then Ella Hudson, and far lesd 
worthy the love of any man.** 

*' You speak strongly, Edward.'* 

"I do; I mean all I say. Come, sister! 
hj aside a weak prejudice that is unworthy of 
jou, and consent to go with me and be intro- 
duced to this excellent young lady. You 
muBt4niow each other, and the sooner* it takes 
place the better. I shall need your aid in 
breaking down our mother's prejudices, that 
have no better foundation than yours." 

Clara was silent. The last appeal of her 
brother had bewildered her mind. If what he 
said of Miss Hudson were really true, her 
natural good sense told her that Edward was 
right. But the prejudices of education were 
strong in her mind, and caused it to turn with 
unconquerable repugnance from the idea of 
intimate companionship with a music teacher^ 
who was the daughter of a poor watchmaker. 
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** Will ym go with me to see lier, Claara ?'* 
aaked Baldwin, i 

** Why shpuld I do so ?" she replied. 

** Have I not said ?" 

** Surely, brother, you do not mean what 
you say." 

*' I surely do, Clara. Already there exists 
a marriage contract between this charming 
woman and myself. Ere long she will hold to 
you the relationship of sister. Know her, 
then, that you may love her as a sister. Know 
her for yourself, that you may rightly appre- 
ciate her worth, and aid me in introducing her 
to our mother's regard." 

Clara was too much surprised, and, in &ct, 
confounded, to know what to do or think. As 
to calling upon Ella, she was not yet prepared 
for that. She wanted time for reflectioar. 
Her natural repugnance to doing so was yerj 
strong. 

As soon aa Doctor Baldwin and his sister 
had retired, the young lady upon whom thej 
had called to make a morning visit, went into 
^he back parlor and sud to Ella, who was still 
bending over the book — 

^^ I'm ready for my lesson now, Miss Hud- 
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EUa laid aside her bonnet, and went to iihe 
piano with her pupil. 

" You are acquainted with Dr. Baldwin,'' 
said the latter. 

Ella replied by a simple affirmatiYe. 

** Where did you meet him .?" 

" At my brother's wedding.*' ElUa's man- 
ner expressed her wish that no further que^ 
tions on that subject might be asked. But her 
superior and better bred pupil paid no regard 
to that. 

" Your brother, Dr. Hudson ? Ah ! yeft 
Whom did he marry .?" 

" A Miss Lee." 

^^ Lee ! To what family did she belong ? 
One of any note m the city ?" 

<< I never felt interest enough in the subject 
io ask/' replied Ella, rather coldly. << Sht 
was an orphan." 

** Then you don't like her very much." 

" Don't like her f " Ella's bright eyes were 
instantly in the face of her questioner. ^^ I 
eould not love my own sister better !'' 

The young lady felt the rebuke. She would 
have been as passive to all impressions as 
marble had she not. 

^^ I suppose you have never met Miss Bald- 
win ?" she said, after a pause. 
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^^ She was with him tiiis morning." 
Ella made ^no answer ; but there was a 
warmer place upon her cheek. No more was 
said upon the subject. 

When Ella Hudson went home that after- 
noon, after having given the various lessons, 
required of her for the day, she had some dif- 
ferent thoughts in regard to what she ought to 
do, than had before obtained a place in her 
mind. It occurred to her, that the position in 
which she now stood to Dr. Baldwin, made it 
incumbent upon her to have some regard to 
his feelings, as well as to the prejudices of his 
f&milj, with whom she was soon to come into 
intimate relationship, and with whom she 
eould not but desire to be united in affection. 
The prejudice existing in certain grades of 
society against all femiJes who are engaged in 
useful employments, she well knew; and as 
this was a prejudice arising from a false educa- 
tion, and as she was to be introduced by mar- 
riage among those with whom this prejudice 
existed, she rightly concluded, after looking 
at the subject in this light, that it was best for 
her, as no real necessity existed for her con- 
tinuing lier duties as a music teacher, to give 
them up at once. For Doctor Baldwin /to 
13 



meet ber, as be bad done tbat moming, could 
not, sbe felt, but be unpleasant to bim. And 
ftr bii ffl^er to meet her in tbe same way, 
<)^TiId not foil to strengtben, ratber tban re- 
move, prejudices in regard to ber. 
^ Perbaps, for tbe first time in ber life, Ella 
^w tbat tbe prejudices of otbers are, under 
Certain circumstsinces, to be regarded, and 
that expediency is not always a departure 
from rigbt. 

Wben ber lorer called upon ber tbat eyen- 
&g, be said — 

" I mentioned you to my sister to-day. She 
^as with me at Miss Elbert's." 
' Ella looted at him without replying. 

** As I expected, sbe was greatly astonished. 
Tbe idea of my marrying a music teacher, 
ilieeined at first dreadful to ber. But I madl 
JBome little impression on her false ideal 
fiiougb not as much as I could wish. If st 
could only once meet you and know you, 1 
would be right. But the force of prejudidf 
tery strong at present. Do you not tlif 
that it would be right for you to make s| 
effort, even some sacrifice, to remove ' 
prejudice ?'* ^ i 

"Ido, certwnly." J 

^* 7our present calling is one that yon 
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90(m lay aside ; and, besides, there ezlsto n^ 
necessity for your following it, Occurrence^ 
like that of to-day are likely to happen fr^ 
quently, and will hinder what I so much i^r 
sire — ^the affectionate reception of yon by mjf 
family. My mother and aister have trui^ 
hearts, and when tl^ey know you will love you 
tenderly. But they have prejudices, the rCf 
salt of education, which stand in the way of 
their knowing you. Now, ought you not, wh^ 
see 80 clearly, to respect their prejudices,, an4 
do what you cam to remove them ?" 

*' Without doubt. I have already been r^ 
fleeting on the subject, and have come to %f 
determination to give up all my scholars imr 
mediately." 

«^ You have.?" 

*' Yes. In justice to you and to your familji 
I think this ought to be done." 
. ^^ Glad indeed, am I, Ella, that you have 
come to this conclusion ! What you have 
been doing ennobles rather than depresses yon 
in my eyes, and will in theirs when they come 
to know you as I do." 

In a few weeks the prejuctices of Mis^ 
Baldwin, under the constant assaults of her 
brother, were so far broken down, that sh^ 
consented to call with bimasidL^^^^Si^ ^ 
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the doctor had expected, she was more than 
pleased with her, although the meeting was 
Necessarily attended with a good deal of for- 
malitj and reserve. A second visit enabled the 
young ladies to approach nearer, and under- 
stand each other better. 

Clara Baldwin, from being pleased, soon 
became charmed with the lovely girl, and no 
longer wondered that her beauty, grace, intel- 
ligence, and worth, had captivated her brother. 
She could not but acknowledge in her own 
heart that, for her sister, she would far prefer 
Ella to any one of the gay, fashionable girls 
with whom she was acquainted. There was 
so much goodness about her — so much regard 
^ for others and giving up of self. The old 
watchmaker likewise rose in her estimation, 
alter a few meetings with him ; and the mother 
of Ella proved to be sometbing more than the 
Tulgar woman she had set her down in her 
imagination. She could not help observing 
and being charmed with the natural politeness 
ihat distinguished the intercourse of one mem- 
ber of the family with another. It was not 
ostentatious — ^not assumed — ^but came as tiic 
just expression of the good will each bore to 
the other. Of the wife of Doctor Hudson, 
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she could never get done talking to her 
brother. 

" She will grace any cirde,'' she said 

^' She will be called to grace the most intel- 
ligent and accomplished circle in the city, or 
I am mistaken," returned her brother. 

"Why so?" 

^' Because her husband will undoubtedly 
rise as high as any man of talents ever rose i^. 
this city. He is as sure to go up as the sua 
is to rise in the morning." 

« You think so .?" 

*'*' I know so. I should not be surprised to 
see him in the chair of professor of anatomy 
and surgery before five years. It may tako 
place in less than that time. If the present 
incumbent in the school where he now is were 
to be removed from any cause to-morrow, I 
believe he would be chosen to succeed him." 

" Is he so highly appreciated as that ?" 

" Yes, and by the very men who will have 
the power to elevate him when the right time 
comes." 



13» 
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CHAPTER XV, 

PREJUDICES REMOVED. 

The mother of Doctor Baldwin was connected 
witli a family of some note in the State, upon 
which fact she built np a pretty high estimate 
of her own consequence. For everything low 
and vulgar she had a most decided contempt, 
and would almost as soon be guilty of a crime 
as a breach of etiquette. Her son had good 
reason to fear that there would be some diffi- 
culty in the way of reconciling her to his mar- 
riage with a poor music teacher, when she had 
more than once expressed, in his hearing, the 
hope that he would not. forget the advantages 
which his professional standing, as well as his 
family connexions, gave him in a matter of 
this kind. It was, in fact, the mother^s wish 
that her son, in marriage, should, above all 
things, seek to better his fortune. He had 
himself entertained that idea ; but, in a con- 
versation he one day held with Doctor Hud- 
son, was led to see that a man could not com- 
mit a greater folly than to make any con- 
sideration predominate over personal qualities 
in marriage. 
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How best to break the matter to Mrs. Bald- 
win was a subject of a good deal of reflection. 
At last, as time was pressing, Doctor Baldwin 
Tentured npon the bold and above-board mea- 
sure of telling his mother the whole story of 
his acquaintanceship with Miss Hudson, and 
of the engagement of marriage that had fol- 
lowed. The mother was overcome with asto- 
nishment and indignation. The noble inde- 
pendence and affectionate self-denial which 
Ella had practised, though portrayed by Bald- 
win in the warmest colors, made no favorable 
impression upon the proud woman's feelings, 
while the fact that she was the daughter of a 
poor mechanic, and obliged to teach music for 
a living, was magnified almost into a crime. 
Nothing that her son could urge in the least 
reconciled her. 

" Don't talk to me about her, Edward !" 
she exclaimed passionately. ^' The low-bom 
creature shall never darken my door !" 

This was more than Baldwin could bear; 
and to keep from making some retort that he 
would afterwards regret having uttered, he 
turned quickly away and left her presence. 
When they next met, both were cold and si- 
lent. Clara remained altogether neutral for 
the present, deeming it best to keep silence 
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while her mother's mind eonUnued ia a ^%g^ 
of over excitement. 

On the next day, invitations were rec^/rec^ 
by the family to attend a party that was to '^^^ 
given by a physician who was much esteemec^ 
in the community for his character, standings, 
and high professional attainments. Doctor 
Baldwin, who happened to be one of his inti- 
mate personal friends, immediately called npon 
him, and asked if he had included Doctor 
Hudson and his lady in the number of hie 
guests. 

" I have not," he said. " Our families have 
never met under any circumstances! But I 
highly esteem the doctor, and shall be happy 
to send him and his lady an invitation. Do 
you know his lady ?" 

"Very well. She is a beautiful and ac- 
complished woman.''' 

Doctor Baldwin then gave this physician a 
full history of Dr. Hudson's family, and of the 
fEtct of his having been so charmed with Ella 
as to fall in love with her and make her an 
offer of his hand. 

" I hardly think your mother will approve 
of that," said the physician. 

"No," replied Baldwin. "So far from 
approving, she is incensed beyond measure, 
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calls her a low-born creature, and says she 
shall never cross her door." 

" Then I should say that you are in rather 
an unpleasant dilemma." * 

" I am. And I want you to help me out of 
it, if possible." 

" A thing that I shall be very ready to do, 
if you will point out the way. I have seen 
this Miss Hudson several times in families 
where I visit professionally, and have heard 
her spoken of as a girl of no ordinary charac- 
ter. You wish her invited, of course ?" 

^^ Yes, that is what I was coming to. I 
want her not only invited, but I want you to 
show her particular, even marked attentions.'^ 

*'Very well. I understand what you are 
after. All shall be done as you wish. I think 
we shall make your mother change her opinion 
a shade or two.'* 

And the physician smiled. 

Before evening Doctor Hudson received a 
note requesting the pleasure of Doctor and 
Mrs. Hudson's and Miss Ella Hudson's com- 
pany at the house of Doctor B . The 

compliments of Doctor and Mrs. B -were 

expressed, of course. Though a little sur^ 
prised, all the parties invited made preparar 
tions to go to the, party. 
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When the evening came, Dr. Baldwin weat 
with his mother and sisters. Since the first 
mention of the suhject that had caused such an 
expression of indignation hj Mrs. Baldwin, 
not a word of reference had been made to it. 
There was, of course, coldness and reserve 
between the mother and the son. 

The party proved to be a large one ; and at 
least one half of those present were strangers 
to Mrs. Baldwin. 

'^ Who is that on Dr. B.'s arm .^" she asked 
of her daughter, about an hour after her arri<( 
val at the scene of pleasure. The doctor was 
conducting to the piano a plain, but tastefuUj 
attired young lady, in whose sweet young face 
there was something thai to Mrs. Baldwin 
seemed particularly attractive. 

Clara turned her eyes towards the lady, but 
instead of answering her mother's question, 
said — 

'^ She's a stranger to most persons here, I 
rather think." 

"Some relative of the doctor's, perhaps," 
remarked the mother. 

By this time the young lady was at the 
piano, around which a small circle immediately 
gathered. She touched the keys delicately, 
yet with ease and confidence, and after runr 
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iihig her fingers over them for a few moments^ 
gftmck the air of a popular and favorite Bong, 
irhich she sang with fine effects 

^<^ Beautiful ! beautiful!" said Mrs. Bald- 
win, speaking to Clara. '^ I think I never 
heard a sweeter voice. I wonder who she can 
be } Do you know ?'* and she turned to a 
lady at her side. 

" I do not, madam," replied the lady. " I 
ion't remember ever to have seen her before." 

The young lady sang one or two more songs, 
and then rose from the piano, and was re- 
ceived upon the arm of Doctor B j who 

treated her with marked politeness. After 
conducting her to a seat, he introduced two or 
three gentlemen who came forward, and leav- 
ing them to entertain her, went to look after 
Other guests who required his attentions. 

" She sings exquisitely, doctor," remarked 

a gentleman who encountered Doctor B 

as he was moving away from the lady. 

" Delightfully," was replied. 

^' But, doctor, my daughter tells me that 
she is her music teacher." 

" That's one side of the case," returned 

Doctor B . " The other is, that she is 

ihe sister of Doctor Hudson, who is destined 
fo be one of the most eminent surgeons in the 
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country ; and is, so far as herself is ooneemed, 
a lady in every sense of the word, and one 
that I feel proud to number among my guests. 
The world would be better, my friend, if thare 
were more in it like Miss Hudson.'' 

^^ Is she a woman of education ?" 

^'She is hi^y educated, I am told by 
Doctor Baldwin, to ^hom she is engaged in 
marriage " 

^' Engaged to Doctor Baldwin!" exclaimed 
the friend. 

^' Yes ; I have it from his own lips. She 
has given up her music teaching — ^a calliag 
that she followed more from her love of inde- 
pendence and usefrdness, than from any neces- 
sity to do so — in view of her marriage with 
the doctor." 

^^ Well, I'm astonished ! I must own, how- 
ever, that he is a man of taste and good 
sense." 

" In which I perfectly agree with you." 

The two men separated, and Doctor B • 

passed on to another part of the room. When 

cotillions were formed. Doctor B led 

out Ella, and danced the first set with her. 

" How gracefully she moves," remarked 
Mrs. Baldwin to Clara, who had declined 
dancing, she having her own reasons for wish- 
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iHg to keep beside her mother. ^^ I wonder 
who she is ? Nobody that I have asked knows 
lier.^' 

" What makes you notice her so particu- 
larly, mother?" asked Clara. "There are 
many other yonng ladies in the room whom 
you have never seen before. And some quite 
as beautifol as she is."- 

" But none with just such a face. It is so 
jouthful and inpocent, yet so womanlike in its 
tone. Several times I have found her eyes 
fixed intently upon me, with an expression 
that I felt, but could not understand. There 
are others as handsome, and few who do not 
make a more brilliant appearance ; but none 
who have such a natural, unconscious grace." 

" Really, mother," said Clara, smiling, 
** you have grown an enthusiast. If you were 
a young man, I think this wo^ld be a case of 
love at first sight.'' 

" If I were a young man, and about to fall 
in love at first sight with any one in this room, 
it would be with her," said the mother, smiling 
in return. 

" I saw Edward sitting by her side a little 
while ago, and looking into her face as if he 
had forgotten that there iras anybody else in 
the room." 

14 
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"Edward! Is it possible ? Does lie fc^^ 
her ?»» 

^* He was conversing with her. It wonl^^ 
no matter of wonder, if he feels as you dt?, if 
he were to fall in love with her.'' 

" Pray Heaven he may !" said the mother^ 
warmly. 

Just then the cotillion dissolved, and Mrs. 
Baldwin saw her son receive the yonng lady 

from Dr. B ^ — , conduct her to a seat, and 

take his place beside her. She looked into 
his face with a familiar expression, and he 
seemed to be perfectly at home with her. At 

the same moment. Doctor B came up 

to Mrs. Baldwin and her daughter, and the 
former said to him — 

"What charming young lady is that you 
were dancing with just now } She is an entire 
stranger to me." 

" She is a charming girl, sure enough," re- 
turned the doctor. " Shall I introduce her 
to you ?" 

" If you please, doctor. I will take it as 
a favor.'' 

Doctor B went over to where EUa 

was sitting, and said to her that Mrs. Baldwin 
would be happy to make her acquaintance. 
EOa arose and took the doctor's arm, while 
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her loyer, with some few tremors about hii 
heart, moved to another part of the room from 
which he could carefully observe them. 

"Let me introduce to you my excellent 
young friend, Miss Hudson," said Doctor 

B— ' 9 presenting EUa. He purposely 

spoke the name so indistinctly that Mrs. Bald- 
win did not clearly make it out, and she was 
too well-bred to ask to have it repeated. 
Clara and Ella exchanged a look of intelli- 
gence that the mother did not observe. 

^^ My daughter," she said, as the doctor, 
after seating Ella by her side, turned away. 
The young ladies bowed to each other, and 
fimiled cordially. 

For half an hour Mrs. Baldwin conversed 
with her future daughter-in-law on many sub- 
jects, and found her quite as interesting in 
reality as she was in appearance ; and when 
some one claimed her hand for the dance, she 
let her go with reluctance. By this time 
there were a good many in the room who knew 
that Ella was engaged to be married to Doctor 
Baldwin, for the information volunteered by 

Doctor B had spread with considerable 

rapidity.^ 

" I really must congratulate you on your 
future daughter-in-law," said a gentleman to 
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Mrs. Baldwin, whose standing in soci^^j' ^^^ 
altogether as high as her own. " She is ^^_ 
cidecQy the most charming girl in the rox^m. 
Edward has shown uncommon good taste and 
good sense. ' There are not a few who would 
have been fools enough to pass her by because 
she had once taught music, but Edward's in- 
dependence has stamped him, in my estima- 
tion, as a man. May both be as happy as 
they deserve to be." 

Some one touched the speaker on the arm, 
and he turned away without observing the 
blank look of astonishment that settled upon 
the face of her he addressed. 

" What does he mean, Clara ?*' asked the 
mother, in a low, earnest whisper, turning to 
her daughter with a bewildered air. 

" He means," replied the daughter, calmly, 
" that this lovely young girl, with whom every 
one is so charmed, is none other than Ella 
Hudson, and the betrothed of Edward." 

*' It cannot be !" returned the mother. 

^' It can be, and is, mother. And as the 
fact seems to be well known in the room — ^it 
has just been alluded to as a matter of course 
— I think it will be much the wiser course if 
jou show no surprise and no disapprobation at 
the diacoyery you have made, but rather re- 
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solve to receive this sweet, accomplished, 
lovely-minded young girl into your affections, 
as you would receive your own child. That 
she is worthy thus to be received, even you 
cannot now for an instant doubt." 

" No, Ella, I cannot doubt it," returned 
the mother, after a pause of some moments 
for hurried reflection. ^' I did not dream that 
the humble music teacher and daughter of a 
poor watchmaker could be so love-inspiring a 
creature as this. That Edward was attracted 
by her is no longer a matter of surprise. I 
forgive him from my heart." 

Not many minutes passed before Clara had 
found out her brother, and communicated the 
entire success of his plan for breaking down 
their mother's prejudice. He was the hap* 
piest man in the room. 



14# 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AN UPWARD MOVEMENT. 

Much sooner than even his warmest friends 
anticipated, did Doctor Hudson rise to the 
professorship of anatomy and surgery ; his 
predecessor having vacated the chair in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding among the 
faculty, in which an implied censure was per- 
mitted to rest upon him. 

Shortly after rising into this position, which 
greatly increased his income, Doctor Hudson, 
who had since his marriage continued to reside 
in his father's ftimily, took a handsome house 
in Walnut street, and commenced housekeep- 
ing in a style appropriate to his condition and 
standing in the profession. At the same time, 
he proposed to his father to give up his busi- 
ness, and live at ease for the rest of his 
life. But to this old Mr. Hudson positively 
objected. 

" Let me remain independent, my son,'' he 
replied, " while I have in me the ability to be 
independent ; and let me serve my appropriate 
use in the commxmil^^ «j& ^wjl %x^ fi^rving 
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jonrs, while I am able to do so. I shall have 
a clearer conscience and be happier. When 
my ability fails, then it will be time enough 
for me to give up, and I will do it cheerfully.'* 

The doctor tried to argue the matter with 
his father, but it was of no use. Mr. Hudson 
was not to be moved. He knew that he would 
be happier going on in the old way. It was 
too late in life to enter into a new occupation, 
or to learn the art of doing nothing — a weari- 
some employment at best. 

Much as Doctor Hudson wished to see his 
father give up all business, and live for the 
remainder of his life at ease, his judgment 
oould not but approve the decision he made. 

The elevation of our young doctor to the 
chair of anatomy and surgery, was received by 
the profession and the public with marked ap- 
probation. The newspapers and medical 
journals spoke of the appointment as honor- 
able both to the school and the individual who 
had been elected to fill the professorship. 

In the city. Doctor Hudson was at this time 
well known to the public by his eminent skill 
as a surgeon, and to the profession abroad by 
reports of successful and difficult operations 
whieh he had performed, but much more 
through the many able communications from 
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his pen, which had appeared from time to i 
in the medical journals. 

Some time before the occnrrence just refers 
red to, EHla had become the wife of Dr. Bald" 
win, and already the fact of her haying been 
only a music teacher was nearly forgotten, or, 
if remembered, was thought of as honorable to 
her independent spirit, rather than as an ex- 
ception to her standing in society. 

It was rather a severe trial to the pride of 
Mrs. Baldwin to come into such near relation- 
ship with a poor old watchmaker and his wife 
as the marriage of her son with Ella necessa- 
rily brought her, and at her first meeting with 
them, it required the exercise of a good deal 
of self-denial to treat them with anything more 
than cold politeness. It did not take her 
long, however, to understand that she was not 
in the company of an ignorant, vulgar-minded 
woman, when she sat by the side of Mrs. Hud- 
son ; but with one of her sex whose mind, if 
not fashionably educated, had delicate percep- 
tions of right and wrong, great penetration, 
and sound sense. It would not do, she felt, 
to assume any importance with her, from 
having moved in a different sphere, for thb 
would not elevate but rather lower her in the 
eBtimsLtion of Mrs. Hudson, tot ^hic^m^ in spito 
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of herself, sbe felt a rising sentiment of rcspeet. 
The father of Ella was a man of a character 
much more strongly marked than she had ex- 
pected to find, and she noticed that men of 
education and known attainments, when they 
engaged in conversation with him, paid great 
deference to his remark^, and treated him with 
as much respect as they did any one. 

" If he would only give- up that old shop of 
his," Mrs. Baldwin said to her son, shortly 
after his marriage, " he could come into gen- 
teel society, and no one would ever suspect 
that he had been a mechanic. I wonder Doc- 
tor Hudson doesn't go to housekeeping in a 
handsome way, and take the old folks to live 
with him." 

^^ It is his intention to do so as soon as he 
thinks his income sufficient for the purpose," 
replied Baldwin. 

" Isn't it sufficient now .^" asked the mother. 

" He thinks not ; and I suppose he ought to 
he the best judge in the case. But if I am 
not mistaken in the character of his father, he 
will find the old gentleman altogether opposed 
to such an arrangement. I have heard him say, 
that he considered every man in duty bound 
to pursue some useful employment so long as 
ho had a sound mind and a hale body ; both of 
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which he possesses. Mr. Hudson is too inde^ 
pendent in his habits of thinking and feeling, 
to consent to give up his business, while he 
•an work at it ; at least such is my opinion." 

Mrs. Baldwin could not understand this; 
and when the fact proved the truth of the son's 
prediction, she was outraged at the old geiw 
tleman's '^ peryerseness " as she called it. 

But at time went on, and Mrs. Baldwin 
saw that her family had suffered no real dis- 
grace, as far as she could distinguish, by the 
inarriage of her son into that of the watcl^ 
maker, she became more reconciled and indif- 
ferent. Mrs. Hudson did not, as she at first 
feared would be the case, thrust herself at aQ 
unsuitable times, and on all unsuitable occa- 
sions, into her company. The fact was very 
different. Mrs. Hudson gave her no trouble 
in this respect; for she was by no means 
strongly prepossessed in her favor, and did 
not enjoy her society well enough to seek it 
very often. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

BITTER FRUITS. 

CELT liad the honey-moon passed after 
edding of Lawrence Dunbar — ^which took 
a few months after the elevation of 
or Hudson to the chair of anatomy and 
ry in the school — ^before the young law- 
restless desire to know something in 
d to his wife's fortune, led him to ask 
ome questions on the subject. He was 
oied that Mr. Harrison, her guardian, had 
ntire charge of her property, and would 
liim all information on the subject. 
}f course the guardianship will now 
," said the husband; '^ since the law 
s in my hands all the powers that were 
rred upon him." 

[ presume it will," returned the wife, 
:ing indifferently. 
Shall I see him .^" asked Dunbar, 
f you please." Still in a tone of indif- 
oe. 

iVhat is the amount of your property ; dp 
know ?" 
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In spite of his effort to ask this question 
without evincing any particular interest in the 
answer, he could not help betraying, to some 
extent, what he really did feel; but whe- 
ther his wife perceived it or not, was hard to | 
tell. J 

" I never knew exactly," she replied, " but 
I think if was originally twenty-five thousand 
dollars. I suppose it has increased a little, as 
I have never drawn as much as the interest." 

" Twenty-five thousand dollars !" exclaimed 
Dunbar, thrown off his guard. " Only twenty- 
five thousand dollars !" 

** And pray, how much did you suppose it 
was .^" asked the startled wife, through whose 
whole frame the words of her husband thrilled. 
She was instantly aware that he had been at- 
tracted by the hope of securing a large fortune, 
and as instantly she felt a strong sense of in« 
dignation. Her pride was aroused, and that 
with her was an overmastering passion. 

Dunbar saw that he had betrayed himself, 
and he also saw, by the expression of his wife's 
face, that he had committed an offence not 
likely to be soon forgiven. 

'' I was informed that it was more," he said, 
speaking with forced calmness. 

" By whom, pray ?" Mrs. Dunbar's eye# 



\ 
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flashed, and her voice was angry in its ex- 
pression. 

" Not by you, certainly." 

" If you had inquired of me, there would 
have been less likelihood of your being led 
into error," said his wife, with an ill-concealed 
sneer, that made the very blood boil in the 
veins of Dunbar. 

" Twenty-five thousand dollars !" he mut- 
tered to himself a few moments after, as he 
hastily left the presence of hi& excited and 
angry bride. " And is it for such a paltry 
sum that I have sold myself to this she 
dev .?" 

He checked himself suddenly, in very shame, 
and repeated with much bitterness — 

" Twenty-five thousand dollars ! I can 
make that any year by cutting my cards 
aright;" 

It was many hours before the lawyer could 
think with any calmness upon the new aspect 
his affairs had suddenly assumed. For his 
wife, dislike and disgust assumed the place of 
a forced regard which he had entertained for 
her, as the representative of a handsome for- 
tune. When he met her, on returning to his 
elegant home, she was cold, haughty, and 
reserved, in her manner towards him. Her 
15 
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bead was not bowed in bitterness of spirit at 
the discover J she had made, but was held 
erect ; and she looked at him with a stem^ 
rebuking, imperious gaze, that aroused the 
worst passions within him. Neither of them 
referred to the morning's interview. 

On the next day, Dunbar's mind was made 
up to go to old Mr. Harrison, and know the 
truth. He could bear the suspense no longer. 
Accordingly, he called* to see him the first 
thing in the morning. 

" I learn from my wife," he said, "that you 
are her guardian." 

"I am. I was appointed under her father'ii 
will to take charge of her property, and to pay 
it over to her husband if she ever married." 

" What is the amount of this property .^" 
asked Dunbar. 

" Twenty-five thousand dollars were left to 
her by her father at his death ; the balance of 
his large property went to some distant rela- 
tives. Harriet's fortune has, in my hands, 
increased to thirty thousand dollars." 

" Was she his only child .^" 

"Yes." 

" Why did he not leave her more ?^* 

" He had his own reasons, I presume," 
returned Hurrison, coldV^. 
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^^ The thirty thousand jou hold ia to be 
|>ai(l to me, I understand.'* 

" The will requires me to pay to the 
husband of Harriet the sum of twenty-fiTe 
thousand dollars, with any interest accruing 
therefrom not already paid to the said Harriet. 
You are her husband, and of course you are 
entitled to her fortune." 
, "Yes, that is plain enough. When will 
you be prepared to arrange it ?'* 

" That I have already done," replied the 
i;iiardian, coolly. 

" Already done ! I do n6t understand you, 
Mr. Harrison.'' 

" Did I not pay yon thirty thousand dollars 
a £ew weeks ago ?" 

^^ Yes, but not on this account." 

** And did you not then give me a receipt 
in fiill of all demands, past, present, and to 
eome ?" 

The face of Dunbar becs^me pah^, and his, 
lips quivered. 

" Was it just in you, sir," he said sternly, 
^^ to take that advantage of my ignorance of 
your relation to my intended wife ?" 

" Was it just in you, sir," returned Mr. 
Harrison, with equal sternness, "to take a 
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bribe for tbe betrayal of your client^ ip/ 
cause you might have gained ?" 

" It was as right as for you to offer 5^-^ 
retorted Dunbar. 

" You are answered," said the old n^^j^ 
coldly. " I have your receipt, and meai^ /& 
hold it against you." 

" But do you think I will not cite you before 

the Court to answer in this matter V^ retumepl 

the lawyer. " The receipt was fraudulently 

obtained and cannot stand. Its very tenor 

expresses its character. I will swear that you 

refused to pay me a sum of money due, unless 

I would sign the receipt you have produced." 

" Very well, Mr. Dunbar, I will meet you, 

and require you to show, that this receipt was 

not intended to cover an anticipatory payment 

of this very legacy belonging to the woman 

who was to become your wife in a few days. 

What other transaction involving so heavy an 

amount wpuld lie between us ? This will, of 

course,, be asked, and I will leave you to 

answer it to the satisfaction of the court ; and 

I will take good care that the answer be fiilly 

reported for publication in the daily press." 

Harrison looked the young lawyer in the 
face steadily, while he slowly repeated these 
sentences in a firm voice — 
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" I don't see that it will place you in any 
more fiavorable light than it will me," said 
Dunbar, after a moment's reflection. ^^ If you 
are willing to brave public opinion, I l^ink I 
needn't shrink from it." 

," As you please," returned the old man, in- 
differently. " I rather think that I shall be 
able to make out a plain case for myself. So, 
if you intend going to law about this business, 
I hope you will begin at once, and be done 
wiiii it." 

" I am to understand^ then, that you will not 
settle the estate of your ward according to 
the provisions of her father's will ?" 

" No : you are to understand that I have 
already settled it, and that I hold your receipt 
for the full sum thereof." 
" A thing that I deny." 
^' A man may deny anything he pleases, and 
especially a man like you, who would betray, 
for gain, the interests of his client. No doubt 
your practice would vastly increase after the 
beautiful expos6 that will be made when 
you sue for your wife's estate. You are the 
young man I heard it prophesied, some years 
ago, would rise in the world. Truly, you are 
going up with astonishing celerity." 
'^Mr. Harrison, I will "beat im\j2L\» ttosiL^^ 
15* 
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I man ! not even from one as old as yourself,'* 
said the lawyer, passionately. 

" Do I insult you ? I presumed that you 
would take what I said as a compliment. But 
if you don't like my plain way of speaking, I 
think you had better leave me. I have no 
wish for a continuance of your company. I 
know you too well." 

At this retort, the lawyer turned on his 
heel and left the presence of the man who 
knew him too well. 

" The biter got bit that time. I thought I 
would be too sharp for him," said Harrison, 
smiling inwardly. 

If ever a man was completely foiled in his 
purposes and dashed down to the very earth, 
that man was Lawrence Dunbar. Of the 
thirty thousand dollars received from Harris- 
son, ten thousand had been paid to the op- 
posing attorney as his accomplice in iniquity, 
leaving him but twenty thousand dollars as the 
entire fortune of his wife. This was a very 
different state of affairs from that which his 
imagination had been picturing. Seventy 
thousand with his wife, twenty thousand from 
old Harrison as the price of his integrity, and 
ffteen thousand dollars already earned and 
ffp.rr^A would have made «i. laxmiit^^ ^sA^j^v^ 
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thousaiid dollars. Instead, lie was worth just 
thirty thousand dollars, and ten thousand of that 
was locked up in costly household furniture 
that had already lost its heauty in his eyes. 
As to entering into a contest with Mr. Har- 
rison, that he did not for a moment contem- 
plate. It could not he done without an ex- 
posure ruinous alike to his character and pros- 
pects. The very thought of it made him 
shudder. It was bad enough that a man who 
entertained such a hearty contempt for him 
should be in possession of such a blasting 
secret, which, if even a whisper of it got upon 
the wind, would wither up his legal reputation 
and blast his hopes like the hot breath of a 
sirocco. 

He was in no mood to meet the wife he 
had insulted by a betrayal of his base regard 
for her property, instead of her person. The 
air of his richly-furnished parlors, as he en- 
tered them, was cold ; the house itself seemed 
deserted, and oppressed him with a feeling of 
desolation. He did not seek his wife ; for he 
had no wish to come into her presence. He 
thought of her with something akin to loath- 
ing. And this was scarcely five weeks from 
the wedding day ! 

At tea time they met; co\4,ie^«t:^^^^«Q^ 
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eren hanglity in tlieir demeanor towardB each 
etker. The wife felt that she had received an 
unpardonahle insult, and the husband felt that 
he had been deeply wronged. All hope of bet- 
tering his fortunes by matrimony was now gone. 
He was united to one who was, to use his own 
words, a beggar. She had no attractions of 
bea»ty of which he might be proud ; and no 
excellences of character to win his esteem or 
loye. But, cold, repulsive, self-willed, and 
passionate, she united in her person all those 
qualities that repel and estrange a man. 

The subject of her fortune was never again 
alluded to by them. She asked no questions, 
9iid he made no communication touching the 
matter. But Mr. Harrison took the pains to 
oall upon her, and inform her that he had 
paid to her husband thirty thousand dollars, 
VI accordance with the provisions of her 
fjE^ther's will, and that he was no longer her 
goardiMi. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A NEW ASPECT OP AFFAIRS. 

Poor Malcolm, after esoaping from the 
clatches of Dimbar, sold off all the goods and 
household fumitore which he had removed to 
the best possible advantage, and calling to- 
gether his creditors, gave them a history of 
his misfortunes, and divided among them the 
sum of one thousand dollars, all that he had 
received from the sale of what he had been 
able to save. It liquidated but thirty-thred 
and one-third cents on the dollar of his debts. 
He had previously secured a clerkship paying 
a small salary. - In consideration of hid 
honesty in doing what was in his power, in 
this his last extremity, his creditors volun- 
tarily signed him a full release from the balance 
of their claims against him. 

One evening, a few days affcer this had taken 
place, Mr. Harrison called upon him at his 
boarding house. They met alone in the pub- 
lic parlor. Mr. Harrison was kind in his 
manner, but Malcolm was smarting yet too 
severely from the con&equeiice& qI ^<^ ^a^ 
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suit to feel in any mood for a cordial recep- 
tion of his relative. 

^^ Malcolm," said the old gentleman, after 
they were seated, " from my attorney who de- 
fended the late suit that you brought against 
me, I learned some facts that I never knew 
before. I always believed my title to th« 
property I hold to be clear, and never 
eould imagine upon what just ground yon 
claimed to. contest it. But your attorney 
discovered, or you discovered it to him, s 
m&tter of which I have always been ignorant^ 
and which gives color to the opinion you have 
80 pertinaciously held in regard to your rights 
la my estate. That you have some right in 
it I think may be the case, though certainly 
not to the extent you have imagined. I have 
little doubt that, if you had not been thrown 
out of court on a demurrer, the court would 
have given you some twenty or thirty thousand 
doUars. This is my own lawyer's opinion.*" 

" Then," said Malcolm, " it is clearly my 
datyiio begin again." 

'' I would advise you to try another lawyer, 
if you do." 

" Why so .^" asked Malcolm. 

^^ Beeatise the one you 4iad t6ok & bribe to 
introduce to the court a. deie^Vi^^V^." 
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" ToTX are jestmg," said Malcolm. 

*' No," replied Harrison, quietly ; ^^ I am 
entirely in earnest. My lawyer suggested that 
Dunbar could be bought o^r to our interests, 
and I took it into my head t6 see if he really 
was in earnest. Sure enou^, Dunbar named 
^irty thousant dollars as the price he would 
take to introduce a defect in his bill, that we 
might throw you out of court, saddled wiA 
oosts so great that you could not pay them) 
without which it would be impolusiMe to begitt 
again." 

" And this was done ?" ♦ 

"Yes." 

" You paid him thirty thousand dollam t^ 
defraud me ?" 

" I loaned him that much out of his wife^ 
fortune — or, rather, his wife to be." 

" I don't understand you." 

Harrison explained all that matter, and thes 
added — 

^^ From the moment I was salted that you 
had any rights in my estate, I determined to 
grant them, let them be what they would. I 
was only half satisfied on this head when I 
offiared ymi the twenty-fiye thousand dollars 
which you declined. <> I now believe that thict:) 
thousand dollars are aU to wbi^ ^^^ vl^ ^^^ 



\ 
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tided, and that i am willing you shall have, 
if you will take it and settle the matter for 
ever.'* 

Malcolm could hardly believe that this was 
said in earnest. When satisfied that it was, 
the delight he felt was almost beyond expres- 
sion. * 

Harrison was perfectly sincere in all this. 
It was what he intended doing when he bar- 
gained with Dunbar for the admission of a 
flaw in his client's bill. He was a man of 
thoroughly honest principles, but eccentric in 
some things. The boldness of the proposition 
made by his lawyer was so startling that he 
told him to go on, merely because he was 
ourieus to see if such bold-faced iniquity could 
be practised by a member of the bar. Before 
he agreed to pay the sum named, he under- 
stood the relationship that existed between 
Dunbar and his ward, and conceived the idea 
of making him pay his own bribe, which he suc- 
ceeded so. well in doing. He ran some little 
risk, certainly ; but he was a pretty shrewd 
man in his calculations, and rarely went very 
£ur ^nrong. 

On the day after the interview jnth Mr, 
Hflirison^ Msdcolm calleckat the omce of Mi. 
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Dunbar. The lawyer met him with a scowl 
upon his brow. 

" I have one or two things to say to you, 
friend Dunbar," said Malcokn, seating himself. 
He spoke in a very cool manner. " In the 
first place, I believe a pretty large bill of costs 
accrued in the late suit against Harrison, and 
that I stood charged with the same." 

" Your memory is certainly accurate in tli0 
matter," returned the lawyer, with insult in bin 
tone and manner. 

" That bill I wish you to settle in full," 
returned Malcolm, in a firm voice. " There 
is another matter," he continued, ^' that I 
wish also settled. During the progress of the 
suit, unnecessarily delayed as you know, my 
business became involved, and finally, by your 
direct agency, was entirely brotken up. I am 
in debt on that account about two thousand 
dollars, which I wish you alao to settle for me^ 
and to do it forthwith." 

" Mr. Malcolm, will you leave my office 
instantly ?" said the lawyer, sAothering Im 
excitement under a calmness . of tone, and 
rising to his feet as he spoke. 
^ " Don't get excited, Mr. Dunbar," replied 
Malcolm,^retaiping; bis seat. "This is « 
bu8iness of some importance and. ik&^^ <^^^- 
IG 
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Hess in its settlement. I have demanded 
nothing bnt what is right, and nothing but 
what I mean to have. I will give you nntil 
to-morrow afternoon at fonr o'clock to delibe- 
rate npon the matter, and then if you do not 
present me with the clerk's receipt for that 
bill of costs, and with two thousand dollars to 
pay off my debts, I will instantly commence a 
suit agunst you and Harrison's lawyer for a 
conspiracy to defraud me, in which something 
about a demurrer will come out that will not 
be very pleasant to you or to him, as youboiJi 
too well know." 

Dunbar sank down in his chair as if sud- 
denly deprived of strength, while the perspire*' 
tion started upon his forehead. 

" For heaven's sake ! what do you mean ^^ 
he exclaimed, taken so completely by surprise 
as to be thrown off his guard. 

" Simply what I say," replied Malcolm, as 
coolly and firmly as at first. ^^ I have heard 
£rom Mr. Harrison all about the bribe you 
accepted, and received out of your own pocket. 
So you needn't imagine that I am trying to 
frighten you with a bugbear. Pay the loss 
you have occasioned me, and I have done with 
you foir ever ; if not, I will obtain damages. 
To-morrow at four o^c\oQ\L\in!&. <^^^ and if 
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you are prepared to make all right— well; 
and, if not-^well ; at least so far as I am coQr 
cemed. Grood morning." 

And Malcolm retired from the office of ' 
Dunbar, leaving the attorney more than half 
stupified, yet in the fullest possession of every 
word that had been uttered. 

When Malcolm called on the next day at 
the hour named, he received all that he had 
demanded. 

The star of Lawrence Dunbar's rising for- 
tunes had already reached its point of culmi- 
nation — ^young as he was, and possessed ai 
brilliant talents and a mind well stored with 
professional lore — ^and was now beginning its 
rapid descent. He had erred in supposing 
that, separated from Mr. Harker, he could 
take a high position at the bar. In this he 
had overrated himself. Only a few petty cases 
came into his hands besides the case of Mal- 
colm, which' he managed so badly. The flaw 
left in his client's bill in this case was so 
palpable, that the whole bar expressed asto- 
nishment at the glaring oversight. It hurt his 
reputation seriously. 

But, when a wMsper of the truth began to 
be heard, firiit here, then there, and then 
everywhere among those wko "kxiQi^ \casi^\^ 
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star set in the horizon of Philadelphia. So 
flagrant a violation of all honest principles m^ 
its just rebuke. He stood alone. No man 
of honor and respeetability showed him any 
attentions or passed him the compliment of an 
invitation to his house. There was a haa 
upon him ; so much so that men pointed at 
him in the streets and related the story of Us 
afiair with old Mr. Harrison. In less than a 
year there was a public sale of his elegant 
furniture in Arch street, and he moved some- 
where South with his wife. Of his domestic 
felicity nothing need be said. Enough can be 
imagined. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CONTRASTS. 

The history of this young man, as far as we 
have traced it, and much further beyond this 
point it is not our intention to go, exhibits the 
result of mere ambition, acting upon a mind 
unsustained by sound principle. To rise in 
Ibe world was the end with him. Thousands 
$tart with that end, «nd T\^fe \.q ^ <i^vtain 
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height ; but rarely attain a distmgaished pod- 
iion, for the reason that they are met at ahnost 
every step with temptations to deviate more 
or less from strict rectitude, in order to rise • 
faster than wonld otherwise be the case, and 
thus invariably defeat the object t*hey have 
in view. There is in the public mind a cer- 
tain degree of virtue, which will not tolerate 
known wrong actions. In fact, the public 
weal depends upon integrity in the commtmity, 
and every man, therefore, instinctively con- 
demns all departures from just principles in 
others, because he feels that such acts done to 
him would be wrong. 

On the other hand, a virtuous man is 
esteemed by all, both good and bad, for all 
feel that their interests are safe in his hands. 
If he possess equal ability to serve the com- 
munity with another man in whose principles 
no faith is had, he will, as a natural conse- 
quence, rise above that man. And there is 
no danger of his falling back from any emi- 
nence he may gain ; because it is a real eleva- 
tion from the force of internal principles acting 
upon his external conduct, and the force that 
elevated him is all-potent to sustain him in his 
elevation. 

To rise truly in the wot\d^\a \ft T^\s^^^r 
16* 
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nallj ias well as extemally. If a man, wbil^ 
lie is rising into eminence in any pursuit, be 
really growing corrupt and base — be admitting 
eyil counsellors into his mind and acting from 
thdir suggestions — ^he is not truly rising, but 
is actually in the descending scale, and ^viil, 
either in this life or the next, find his right 
position. No man is truly elevated who is 
not truly good. He may occupy an ima^nary 
height; he may think himself great, and men 
who do not know what is really in him, may 
call him great ; but true greatness is insepa- 
Table from that benevolence which regards Ihe 
common good. 

While Dunbar was fixing his mind upon the 
attainment of wealth and professional distinc- 
tions as ends, Doctor Hudson was seeking with 
untiring industry to perfect his knowledge of 
medical science by reading, observation, and 
experiment ; not so much as the means of 
rising in the world as fi*om a desire to increase 
his skill and gain a wider circle of influence. 
It would not do to say that he was free from 
selfish ends ; no man is free from them. But 
he tmderstood that to be governed by selfish 
considerations was wrong, and he never per- 
mitted himself, when he was conscious that 
Much coiuiideratioiks were -^xoxoAiys^x. \si Vsia 



mind, to act from them* * Thus instead of 
coming more and more under the dominion of 
purblind selfishness, he was daily rising superior 
to its enticements. He was truly rising in 
the world — ^rising in intelligence and useful- 
ness, and rising above the corrupt and de- 
basing tendencies of our evil nature. And 
his fjEunily rose with him. No one was de- 
pressed that he might be elevated; no one 
pushed aside that his way might be tslear. 

Only three times did Lawrenee Dunbar and 
Doctor Hudson meet, afler they had started 
on their race for eminence. Once in the office 
of the student, as already related. The second 
time they met was a few weeks ^er the mar- 
riage of Dunbar with the heiress. 

A large party was given by a weal^y 
&mily, in which Hudson had rendered emi- 
nent services in his profession. The doctor 
was highly esteemed by every member <^ this 
fiunily, who knew his worth as a physician and 
as a man, and sought every opportunity to 
express the estimation in which they held 
him. His name and that of his lovely wife 
were among the first on the list, and the 
names of Dunbar and his wife among the last. 
Dimbar was invited for his wife's sake, who 
happened to be known to Bome tii<^\i^t^ ^ 
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the fii>inily. Doctor Baldwin and nii^ i^K2^ 
were also in the number of guests. 

Not long after Doctor Hudson and 1;^^ 
wife had entered, they saw Dnnbar come mAf 
the parlors with a ladj richly dressed upon his 
arm, and walk in some state amid the gay 
company. 

'^ Can tiiat be his wife ?" remarked Mrs. 
Hudson, when she at last got a fair view of 
the lady^s face. 

" I presume it is," replied her hjisband. 
^^ Did you ever see a more repulsive coun- 
tenance ?" 

^' One less prepossessing is rarely met," re- 
turned Mrs. Hudson, still looking intently into 
the lady's face. 

^' But she has wealth, and is well connected, 
as the phrase is. These, no doubt, cover a 
multitude of defects." 

" They do not seem to have covered them 
in this case," said Mrs. Hudson, with a quiet 
smile, as she drew her arm closer within ihat 
of her husband. " At least they are very 
apparent this evening." 

" She has her good points, no doubt," re- 
marked the doctor. *' All persons have. We 
may not always determine the whole character 
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from the face. Very good people sometimes 
have very homely countenances." 

"Yes; that is true," said Mrs. Hudson. 
" But no woman whose heart was unselfish — 
no woman with a gentle, loving spirit-— ^ver 
had a face like that." 

It took an hour at least for the different in- 
dividuals of the company to get familiar with 
the various parties present, and to know what 
Ittrangcrs and what acquaintances were there. 
Ere this, Dunbar had noticed, with some sur- 
prise and without any particular increase of 
pleasure, that Doctor Hudson and his wife and 
sister were among the guests. He had never 
heard of the marriage of Ella with Doctor 
Baldwin, whose social standing he well knew. 

" What young lady is that .?" he asked of a 
friend, affecting not to know who Ella was. 

" The charming woman on Doctor Bald- 
win's arm .^" 

^' I mean the lady on the doctor's arm." 

"That's his wife." 

" Oh, no ; you are in error. That cannat 
be his wife. If I mistake not, she is the 
daughter of old Hudson, the watchmaker. But 
bow she ^ found admission here, passes my 
comprehension." 
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^^ Yoa are ri^t as to h«r being the daughter 
of Hudson," replied the Mend. 

" Then she is not the wife of Doctor Bald- 
win." 

• " Yes, she is his wife ; and he is as proud 
of her as if she were a queen f and, from all I 
can learn, justly so. She is a charming wo- 
man. I have met her several times during the 
year in large companies, and find that she is a 
favorite with all who know her. The doctor 
has shown himself to be a man of good taste." 

" IncrecUble," returned Dunbar. " I re- 
member Ella Hudson well enough, but never 
saw in her anything so charming." 

" I don't know about what she was," said 
the friend ; " but I do know, that she is at 
this present time as lovely, intelligent, and 
aecomplished a woman as there is in this room, 
and as general a favorite. See ! half a dozen 
gentlemen, whose taste even you will not 
dispute, have gathered around her and her 
husband, and you may observe that more than 
half their attention is directed to her." 

" What is thought of Dr. Hudson's lady ?" 

asked Dunbar. " I presume you know her." 

*' Oh yes. And if she were my sister, I 

could not more highly esteem her. She is not 

ao genemUj attractive aa Mx«. BiLdwin ^ but 
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all who come near to her are won bj the 
sweetness of her character, and charmed by 
the half-retiring grace of her manner. She 
is one in a thousand, and is so considered by 
all who know her. As for her husband, I 
consider him one of the most fortunate of 
men in haying secured so loving and lovely a 
companion for his journey through life." 

The eyes of Dunbar turned, involuntarily, 
towards that part of the room where his wife 
sat, alone. One glance was sufficient. His 
gaze was quickly withdrawn. A sigh, but half 
repressed, struggled up from his bosom, and 
he turned away firom' the individual with whom 
he was conversing. He had already heard too 
much. What his thoughts were, it would be 
hard to tell. As he moved across the room, 
he encountered Dr. Hudson and his wif4. 
The two men looked at each other for an 
instant, but did not speak. They had not met 
before for yekrs. 

^^ If he has risen above his old condition," 
said Mrs. Hudson, leaning towards her hus- 
band, ^' he has certainly not risen into hap- 
piness." 

^^ No man does, who acts from an utter disre- 
gard of others," replied the doctor. " Dunbar 
started in life with the avowed detQTm\!Ci^>^vst^\i^ 
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rise ; and to rise on the most thorough selfid^ 
prinoiples. What his exact elevation, as 
regards external thiags, may be, I do not 
know ; but I have heard it whispered that he 
has at least been sadly disappointed in the 
amount of his wife's fortune. As to her 
eharacter and disposition, I presume they were 
scarcely taken into the account ; although he 
will, without doubt, find them of more serious 
importance than he at first imagined." 

It seemed to Dunbar that he could turn no 
way during that unhappy evening without 
seeing either the wife or sister of Doctor Hud- 
son ; and he never saw them without an 
involuntary assent to their loveliness as con- 
trasted with the woman to whom he had united 
himself for life. They were led to the dance 
by men of character, standing, and educatioui 
and were ever receiving attentions which any 
woman present would have felt to be compli- 
mentary in a high degree, while, with all her 
wealth and hjgh connexions, his wife sat 
neglected, except by those who felt for her 
some personal interest. 

Dunbar likewise observed that Doctor Hud- 
son was noticed by almost every one ; and, for 
the first time, learned that he had recently 
been elevated to the Qh&ix of anatomy and 
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gnrgery in one of the medical schools. There 
was something positive about this — a real 
elevation that could not well be called in 
question — ^while he perceived that his own 
position was as yet equivocal, and that, think 
as highly of himself as he might, he could 
not force others to do honor to his greatness. 

The young attorney went home that night 
with feelings of humiliation deeper than he 
had ever known. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Once again did the two men meet. It was 
late in life, yet not many years later. 

Doctor Hudson was just preparing to leave 
his office one afternoon about five o'clock, 
when a grey-headed man, plainly dressed, 
came in. He immediately recognised him as 
old Mr. Dunbar. 

^ "Doctor," he said, with a good deal of 
agitation in his manner, " I want you to come 
to my house immediately." 

^Is anything serious the matter?" a^k^d 
Dr. HMson. 
17 
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" Yes, sir, very serious. My son arrived in 
the cars from Baltimore this afternoon, in a 
terrible condition. He has been shot, and 
stabbed in two places. How, why, or when, 
I have not yet been able to learn. He was 
brought on by two men, to ^hose account I 
did not half listen, before hurrying off for sur* . 
gical aid. The ball is still in his breast. Oh, 
Doctor ! come with as little delay as possible.'' 

Doctor Hudson inquired the direction, 
and promised to be at his house in half an 
hour. Soon after the unhappy father left, he 
took a case of instruments, and stepping into 
his carriage, drove to the residence of Mr. 
Dunbar. The old man still kept a small gro- 
cery, through which the doctor passed into a 
poorly famished room, and then up a dark 
stairway to a chamber over the store. Every- 
thing bore the stamp of poverty. At the door 
of the chamber he met the father and mother, 
the latter weeping bitterly, and the former 
with a face of deep distress. 

" Doctor,*' whispered the old man, " Pm 
afraid all is hopeless. But we*will trust i% 
your skill for all that human aid can do." 

Doctor Hudson entered the room, and stoj^d 

befiide the bed where lay his patient, feUting 

sadder than he had feVt iox «k\oTi^Vsms, T^^-^^j: 
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was the well-known face of his old friend and 
school companion ; but white, and thin, and 
painful in its expression. The breath came 
feebly through his lips, and the motions of his 
chest were scarcely perceptible. He laid his 
finger upon his Wrist, but the pulse was so low 
in the artery, if it beat at all at so great 
a distance &om the heart, that he could not 
find it. 

A slight examination of his injuries was now 
made. There were two deep wounds between 
the ribs on the right side, inflicted with a 
knife or dirk, and a shot wound on the left 
breast. The ball had struck the sternum, 
glanced upwards, at an angle, and entered 
among the muscles of the left axilla or armpit, 
where it still remained, deeply imbedded. 
There was already considerable inflammation of 
all ihe wounds, which had received but tem- 
porary dressings. As for the patient, his 
mind was completely obscured. He noticed 
no one, and uttered nothing more than an 
occasional groan. 

Any attempt to remove the ball, at present, 
was considered too hazardous to be made. 
Slight d|*essings were applied to the wounds, 
and the best means used for allaying the 
inSBmmation. 
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Before Doetor Bcnbaic 1^^ the hease, one 
of the men who had brought the wounded man 
to Philadelphia came in, and from him were 
obtained the following fa<?ts : — 

About a month previous to the sad cata* 
strophe from which Dunbar Was suffering, he 
received an anonymous letter, charging upon 
his wife improprieties of conduct, and naming 
the individual with whom she was said to be 
too familiar. Long before this, all vestiges of 
regard for his wife, if there had ever been anj 
in his mind, were extinguished. And it was 
the same with her. They had ceased to treat 
each other with anything more than the cold* 
est politeness. Notwithstanding this, Dunbar 
' was all on fire at the intelligence of his wife's 
infidelity. He did not go immediately to the 
man who was accused of doing him a de^ 
injury, but waited until he was satisfied, by 
personal observation, that the accusation was 
just. The mode of retaliation then sought, 
was to go to the office of this individual with 
a pistol and a cowhide, and under the muzzle 
of a loaded pistol to cowhide him as long as 
he had strength to lift his hand. This was his 
intention, but he failed in carrying it out. 

On entering the office of the man who ha3 
Injured him, he locked \\ift doox^wA^Jax^-'iraM^ 
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the key from the window, drew his pistol and 
his cowhide, and with a bitter oath struck the 
betrayer of his wife a severe blow. But he 
had miscalculated his opponent when he sup- 
posed that he would tamely submit to blows 
even under the muzzle of a pistol. He hap- 
pened to be himself armed, and instantly drew 
a pistol. Both fired at the ssune instant. The 
ball of Dunbar did not take effect; but he 
received that of his adversary in his left arm- 
pit. Still furious, he struck three or four 
blows with his cowhide, when he fell from two 
stabs with a dirk knife in the right side. 
When those who had been alarmed by the noise 
of the affray burst open the door, Dunbar was 
lying on the floor weltering in his blood. The 
other had escaped from the window and fled. 
On removing the wounded man to his rooms 
at the hotel where he boarded, his wife was 
nowhere to be found. When this was men- 
tioned to him, he cursed her through his 
elenched teeth, and asked to be immediately 
removed to Philadelphia to the house of ^his 
fiither, which was done. 

Some time before this, he had feUen in with 
a company of gentlemen gamblers, and been 
stripped of every dollar he was worth. A& ^ 
lawyer, be had sunk into a mexft ^^\»>aiQ^g^"t.» 
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and his practice was chiefly conflned to magis- 
trate's and prison cases. 

" Fallen ! hopelessly fallen !" said Doctor 
Hudson, as he rode thoughtfally homeward. 
When he next saw his patient, the change that 
had taken place told him but too plainly the 
sad truth that life was rapidly waning. Sci- 
ence and skill were of no avail in his hands. 
He could not hold back the grim monster 
when he came with his fatal messi^e. 

The young man died — died a violent death 
in the very prime of life — ^with blighted hopes, 
corrupt principles, and a ruined character. 
And he came home to die. He breathed out 
his last breath in the presence of those he 
had wronged, despised, and insulted — ^himself 
fallen and degraded. It was a sad ending of 
all his bright anticipations. 

It is aJmost needless to say that Doctor 
Hudson's upward movement was steadily con- 
tinued. That it would be so, was in the 
nature of things. There are few more distin- 
guished and useful men in the country than he 
is at the present time. And he is beloved as 
well as honored by all who know him. He is 
truly great, and truly good, for his elevation 
has been internal as well as external. 
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UnifoimEdition^lSvols. 12mo. $6 50. 

CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH'S JUVENILE WORKS. 

N'ot included in the above 13 vols.) 8 vols. l8mo. $3 00. 

We have recieived numerous commendatory notices of 

or edition of Charlotte Elizabeth's Works, ftom the rdigionA 

apers of all denominations of Christians in this countiy, 

nd for the benefit of thase who have not supplied themselves 

rith her books, we insert here a few which are believed to 

e a fair specimen of the opinions of the secular press. 

c' Mra. Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna in one of the most gifted, popular, 
id truly instructiye writers of the present day. In clearness of thought, 
iriety of topics, richness of imagery, and elegance of expression, it is 
Muroely too much to say, that she Is the rival of Hannah More, or to pre- 
Ict that her ^o^s will bi as extensiyeiy and profitably read, as those 
r the most delightful female writer of the last generation. All her 
Titings are pervaded by justness and purity of sentiment, and the 
ighest reverence for morality and religion; and maysafehrbe eom- 
lended as of the highest interest and value to every fimdly {n the land.*' 
'Morning News. 

" Charlotte Elizabeth's works have become so universally known, and 
re so highly and deservedly appreciated in this country, that it has be- 
nne almost supexfluous to mention them. We doubt exceedingly 
hether there has been any female writer since Mrs. Hannah MorSy 
-hose works are likely to be so extensively and so profitably read as 
ers. She thinks deeply and accurately, is a great analysist of the hu- 
lan heart, and withal clothes her thoughts in most appropriate and elo- 
aent language.''— il26any Argus. 

<* These productions constitute a bright relief to theeorrapting Utectv^ 
are in which our age is so prolific, fuU of ptafc^XcaX VBa\.T>MWtfs^,y*iBs»N!»«- 
ive of the beauty of Protestant Chrl8t\ia\l7,wv^wA.«Ba\«e»«s(WSsa8s»^ 
I entartaining description and nartfttiTe,"— J<W)wmaX aS Owviimw»- 
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Or a Series of the earliest Religions iBstracdon, the Infant 
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the subjects, 1 vol. 18mo, with engravings. SO 60. 
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By the Author of " Peep of Day," a second series, SO 5flL 

r^RECEPT UPON PRECEPT, 

By the author of " Peep of Day," etc., a third series, $0 50. 
This is probably the best and most popular series of Juve- 
sfle Books evtr published. The publishers refer with the 
most entire confidence to all parents and teachers who have 
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HOME STORIES, 

BY CHARLES BDBDETT. 

THE ADOPTED CHILD^ 
Or the necessity of Early Piety, by Charles Burdett, the 
author of "Emma, or the Lost Fomid." . 1 vol Sra 
31 cents. 

LILLA HART, 

A Tale of New York, by Charles Burdett, a,uthor of the 
"Adopted Child," "Chances and Changes," &c, Ac ^ 
1 vol. 18mo. 50 cents. 

THE CONVICTS CHILD, 

By Charles Burdett, author of "LiUa Hart," "Adopted 
Child," dec., &c. 1 vol: 18mo. 60 cents. 

« We haye received firqm the aathor, another ninnber of the ieifes of 
'Home Stories,' m he well calls them, which for two or three years past 
he has been giring to the public Few series of the same character ha^e 
been reoeiyed with greater, or with equal, popular favor. They idm 
ebieAj to do good,— to call public attention to some of the many evils 
which aflOict society, and to awaken in the heart sympathy for those 
upon whom they fall. They are uniformly written in a racy vigorous 
though sometimes careless style, and evince an active and acute obser- 
ration^ as well as the higher qualities of fttncy and imagination. The 
story IS always interestiug^-the characters well drawn, and the nan»- 
tive well calculated to rivet attention, which is fully rewaxded byt^ie 
excellent moral and religious lessons the writer aims to teaiih."— ii^ F. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

<* It is clear that Mr. Burdett has'told many a tale— were it othetwlie 
he could not have told the tale of the Convict's Child in the way that he 
has done it. We would not believe that this book is a narrative of tacts 
if so credible a man as the author had not assured us it is even so, and 
were we not convinced tha|; ' truth is stranger than fiction.' Those who 
ymot to ei\joy a luxury of tears may realize their wishes by following 
the fortunes of Alida, the Convict's Child. The story makes an unpie- 
tei^ng little yoivxaa,"— Southern Christian Advocate. 

** The moral of this little story is highly commendable, and its style is 
eharacterized by simplicity and absence of pretension. Illustrative of ** 
some of the crying evils of social life, growing out of ill-founded ^e- 
Judices against the offspring of wicked parents, its plain but touching 
exposition of the subject must tend to correct so great a wi!q^^. ^"osSq.. 
works induce a better spirit in society lot ttioBft u\AQri\\vKa.\*»^V<i Wi. 
either endangered in their tender years "by ttia.tN«rj ^pw^wVaXtaa^^^K^ 
Proridenee designed for a blessing, or ate \ett --iWiiOMX. «K5 '^^tS-Sa 

to diaoover, and careful hand to guard ttiem *«b2»sX >i*A v^^^-^"" 

U»roadsofYioe"—Protestaint CliwcfciTMm 
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THE CONVICPS CHILD.— BY chables burdbtt. 

''This little ycdume partakes of the general character of the seriai 
Itl special aim is to show the consequences of the general tendlnoyoi 
the part of the public to * yisit the sins and crimes of parents upon cUl' 
dren, no matter how innocent, no m&tter huw pure or yirtiwus.' Thad 
this tendency is general,— that it causes an immense amount of 8uiB^ 
V ing)*— entirely unmerited,— and that it should be remedied, all readily 
admit ;— and we certainly know no way in which a better state of pubUo 
fteling upon the subject can be more effectually produced, than by the 
oiroulation and perusal of such volumes as this. It is exceedingly in- 
teresting,— well written, and will certainly be widely read. We e(»cUslly 
eommend it to the attention of all our readers. It will well repay ths 
attention which it so stron^yattracts. It |s ^ery neatly publisiMMl by 
Messrs. Baker ^ Scribner, at 145 Nassau street.'^— JV. 8, Qmrier am 
£nquirer. 

" Messrs. Baker k Scribner, ^ew York, hare published a small 
Tolnme, neatly bound in embossed muslin, entitled The Comneft 
Child, The author is Chaises fiurdett, Bsq., who has for sometime pait 
deyoted his attention to the production of a very excellent series of little 
works, the object of which is mainly to inspire a better feeling in the 
community towards those whose poverty or want of proper instructioD 
leads thera to the commission of errors, of which they would undoubt^ 
edly be guiltless if the smallest helping hand were extended toward/^ 
them by those whose condition of life is more elevated. The stories ot 
'Lilla Hart,' ' The Adopted Child,' Sec, by this benevolent writer, wei« 
well received by ib» public : and it is hoped the present volume will 
meet with similar favor. The occupation of the author — that of Re- 
porter to one of the best newspapers in the country— has brought him 
oftentimes to witness occurrences to which others are strangers. Thf 
scenes which he describes are drawn from life, and the incidents trn^ 
although they may seem strange."— £aZtimor« American, 

CLEMENT OF ROME, 

A Legep^ of the Sixteenth Century, with an introduction b^ 

Pro£ Taylor Lewis. 1 vol. 18mo. 63 cents. 

" This is a slory of marked and continued interest, and presents soma 
fine traits of early Christian character, rendered more brilliant by being 
associated with contemporary Grecian and Koman life. It is introduced 
to public notice by Taylor Lewis. He regards it as a correct and bean* 
tifhl delineation of the Christianity of the first century, and besides as 
valuable, for the fidthfttl representation it gives of Roman manners."— 
JUbany Spectator. 

" In saying that this is a work of fiction we must explain ourselTW. 

I& order to realize to the mind the interesting occurrences of the fink 

oentnry, Mrs. J. has attempted to eke out, by a fruitful imagination, the 

&cts which are barely glanced at in the New Testament and other early 

writings ; and has accomplished her daring task with such an air <k 

probability— and such a dramatic effect, as cannot fail to involve ths 1 

nader in the utmost interest. The author had doubtless read certain of j 

Bnlwei^B novels and ShakBpe8ixe'>a B.\aioT\Q^TT%;cibdjfta->«he is certainly / 

Haniliax with Tacitus and Suetotnxia, mv^l »^a^> -wV^Xi ^\M?^\Tv%.^wwsAav . 

and other early Cbristian wtitcra. ¥to\iv ^^a^ vaXXvOT^ ^^^«ec»^ "* 

the hietoTiCBX facts that coBBtHuU «tvft m«5av Vsa^xij^^j^^^^^jAs^ 

m> taatefuUy with tb3 beautiful ftatwawsty ^ ^«st NkhwAw. ^itov - 

JSi-'nUAem OhrisUan advocate. 



rm ANTiQuiriEs ot^ tH£ cHaisriAN chuii6Hi 

Translated and compiled from the works of Augosti, with ^ 
numerous additions from Rheinwald, Siegel, and others; 
By the Rev. Lyman Coleman, 1 vol. 8vo. S2 50. 

COMPLETE W0RK8 OF REVi DANIEL A. CLARK. 

idited by his son James Heniy Clark, M.D., ^th a bio- 
graphical sketxih, and an estimate of his powers as a 
preacher, by Rev. George Shepard, A.M., Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric/ Bangor Theological Seminary, 8 voto, 
8vo. S4 00. 

D'AUBIONE AND HIS WRITINGS, 

With a Sketch of the Life of the Author, by Rev. Robert ' 
Baird) D.D., 1 vol. 12mo. half bound. $0 50. 
Do. do. do. cloth. $0 63. 

« The widespread and deserved popularity of the great work of D'Ati* 
bigne, on the Reformation, has very natarally created an interest in 
ererything which has proceeded from bis pen, or relates to him person- 
ally. His discourses and smaller works, which have been translated and 
republished in this country, bear evident marks of a common paternity 
With thereat Reformation; and that is,. praise enough. There is the 
vame purity and high ordet of thought— tl^e same engrossing interest^ 
And the same directness and rigor of expre88io&."-^ii(Aaoa Chroradt, 

• ♦ 

THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES OF J|SUS CHRIST. 

By D. B^rancis Bacon, 1 vol. 8vo. $3 00. 

"This Work has now been for more thah ten years before thepublio; • 
luid, although many thousand copies have been scattered abroad, yet 
thousands have never seen it, to whoo^ if possessed by them, it ooidcl 
toot but prove of inestimable value. It -is the result of many jrears of 
deep research, and patient investigation of works of various kinds, in 
different langua^s, which bear upon the lives of the Apostles, inde- 
pendent of contSning a clear and vivid delineation of the lives of mem- 
bers of the Apostolic college, this volume has other claims upon us. It 
presents not only a complete history of the early Church, but throws 
touch light on the meaning of the sacred text; the Whole written with- 
out ambiguity, and in so simple a style, as to adapt itself to every class 
of readers. The edition before us, by Baker and Scribner, is a beautiful 
one, and must command an extensive salix tt can be obtained at any «JF 
0nlr booksto)ceB."^ilitony SpeOaiijr. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE V*Otl\Jb tO tVCt WwLlfe* 

B/ Gardiner Spring, D. I). IvoVVvLxoa. ^S^ 



E88AY8 ON THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS, 

III ' producdye Industry, Ciyilization, Population, and 
, Wealth ; illustrated by Statistics of Mining, Agricultuie, 

Manufactures, Commerce, Banking, Revenues, Internal 

Improvements, Emigration, Mortality and Population, by 

Ezra C. Seaman. 

<< We have already spoken qnite fully in commendation of thia woik, 
yet hare said less than its merits desenre. It is a most trathfiil and in- 
Stractive work, which should find a place in our Village and School 
libraries, and be studied' by e\exy fireside. All men in a republic should 
possess some knowledge of at least the elements of Political Economy, 
and yet how few really do possess it ! A vague instinct of self-interest, 
a few cherished views and some rude notion of what experience has taught 
—these compose the sum of what is known of Political Economy by the 
Tast majority. The ponderous volume in which the science (?) is taught 
are usually inaccessible to the mass of readers, and scarcely intelligible 
if at hand : to say nothing of the radical^errors which run through mosB 
of them. Mr. Seamen's work will be readily understood by any one^asf^ 
none can read it without acquiring broader and juster views of national 
policy and a wise public economy."— A". Y. Tribune. 

*' The work so justly chart^terized in the above, copied from the Tri- 
bune, is tor sale by [Messrs. Baker & Scribner.] It is in truth a mtk 
of great research, honest and convincine in its expressions of opinion, i 
• and admirably calculated by its array of incontrovertible facts, to di»- j 
pel the many erroneous and mischievous nutions of mere tbeorisiDg , 
political economists. We warmly commend it to public favor, as a bo<A 
of great inteiest and utility."— Comm«rctaZ Advertiserf Buffalo. 

A Letter to the Author from Hon. Millard Fillmore. 

J^UFFALO, September 28, 1846. 

Dbar Sib : I have only found time, amidst the pressure of proftf' 
sional engagements, to read a few chapters of your " Essays on Vie Pro- 
gre§s^ NcUions,^^ but I have read enough to satisfy me that it ia a 
rerymluable publication, and that it brings within the reach of every 
man a vast store of useful information, as to the progress of agricultuie 
and the arts among mankind, which can be found nowhere else iu so con- 
densed and cheap a form. Your sound views of political economy are 
sustained by statistical details which serve at once to illustrate the sab- 
. jeot and carry conviction to the mind. 

I am also gratified to perceive that the book is free from political cant 
and partisan bias, and wish a copy might be placed in the hands of eveiy 
enligKtened citiaen. Respeotnlly, yours, 

£. C. Sbahan, Esd. MILLARD FILLMORE. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, 

Designed as an Introduction to the Study. 1 vol l8ma 
S5 cents. 

REFLECTIONS ON FLOWERS, 

By James Hervey, author of "Meditations among ibe j 
Tcanhs." 1 vol. 18mo. 31 cts. 

EMANUEL ON THE^CRO^^ ^HX> \H TV*. ^M^a£M^ 
By R. P. Buddicom. \^o\,\axas>, ^oa. 



SLAVERY DISCUSSED IN OCCASIONAL ESSSAYS, 

From 1833 to 1846, by the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., 

Pastor of the first Congregational church, New Haven, . 

Conn. 1 vol l3mo. 75 cents. 

^ This Yolame contains some of the calmest and ablest essays on the 
vexed question of Slavery we hare ever met with. The writer is one 
of the happy few who have been able to examine it dispassionately, and 
the general circniation of his views cannot fail to do much good among 
all classes of readers. As will be seen from the title, the essays «over a 
sufficient space to embrace nearly all the phases the question has nn- ' 
dergone, and of course, being written honestly, display some diversity 
of opinion, but as a whole they are remarkaMy congruQUS."— fu^f^o^ 
CommercieU Advertiser. 

TH^ LIFE AND VOYAGES OP AMERIOUS VE8PUCIU89 

With illustrations concerning the Navigatof and Discovery 

of the New World, by C. E. Lester and Andrew Foster, 

1 vol. 8vo. S2 50. 

" The subject of this work is sufficient of itself to attract and interest 
every American. The man who gave name to this great western con- 
tinent can never be forgotten. The volume before us is not the prodQ<K> 
tion of a few short day:s ; it has occupied months of labor and research. 
JMany old manuscripts in Italian, Spanish and (German bearing on hie 
life and voyages, have been carefully examined ; and all the large libra- 
ries in this country have been searched for collections relative to 
the great dwcorcrer— a title which many will not award to him. For 
much of the value of the work, and for the translations of interesting 
letters, the public are indebted to Mr. Foster, of Boston, to whom the 
original foreign M^S. and letters were committed for translation. It ia 
written in that flowing and attractive style which characterizes all Mr. 
Lester's productions, and caanot &il to have an extensive circulation.'^— 
Albany Spectator. 

THE ARTISTS OF AMERICA, 

Illustrated with nine engravings on steel, and containing 
sketches of the lives of Washington Alston, Henry 
Inman, Benjamin West, Gilbert Charles Stuart, John 
Trumbull, James DeVeaux, Rembrandt Peale and 
Thomas Crawford. 1 vol. 8vo. S2. 

** Its object is to give us sketches of the eminent Artists of Amerlea 
in successive numbers, beautfftilly printed, and accompanied with an 
engraved likeness of each. This is a worthy project, and should be 
largely patronized by all oar citizens. We are flooded with hght, 
fliinsy, sentimental periodicals— this is something different, and will add 
to our knowledge of our own land."— Al ff. Serald. 

" A book which will fill a long-felt- vacancy ou thft ?Vo^T«i <il ^wa 
librariani, and one that is deserviitg * • leceVr^ \>^ %i)Av>\)ci:>dJ(^it&»G^^ 
0rei7 Ipf^ of fbiQ arts in our ooiBfttT:> . '— BrooWlyn I>oa.M A^'T>«rt»«r«. 



NEW W6RK ON THE APOCALV f»fl^fc f 

The Coming of the Lord ; a Key to the Book ofR&^r^jgi/ 
. By the Rev. James M. Macdonald. 1 vol. 12mo j •75 ^ 
''We have not'latelj seen a more rational and consistent ^^r)08Jtm 



the great platform of ftiture prophedr, than Mt. Macdonald Jiaa ha ^ 

0ucoinct]y and oleatij presented. He evidently came to the ineerpn^.^^Q» 
tion of the book without any preconstracted theory or hobby; ^^^^ 
liandid^ studying; with the aid of no inconsiderable scholarship, ^|^^ 
wcnrd in its own light, and seeking to know the mind of the Spirit 'w^ 
has presiented an outline which strikes us as eminently consistent with. -^^^ 
whole scope of the Scriptures, and with the uniform belief of the*^^.^^ 
and good in all ages o€ the Church. The clear and animated styl^ ^ j 
Which the truth Is set forth, iHthont any parade of learning, (th<k^^ ^ 
not without its light and powei*,) ren^rs the book exceedingly interw^ ** 
ing, and well adapted for popular readilig."— iV. V. Ewmgeliat, 

"The work of Mr. Macdonald displays commendable research, and 
Certainly presents a very inteUigent comment, which may be read witli 
ttfofit even by thftte who may not agree i^ith him in all his views. He 
has aimed at simplicity) and may be easily understood. This is no Q^ 
dinary praise^ LiteraHits will not think he has hit on the right key in 
interpreting some passages, but he treats their vieWs courteously. An 
appendix" Contains an interpretatioh of liomoof the prophecies of DaniflL'' 
— Presbyterian, 

^ We have long known the estimable author, tis a scholar of no ordi* 
bary attainments, and a gentlehian on whose steadiness of ptineipM M 
and sound judgment We are disposed to rely as Confidently as on thMflk 1 t»| 
Of any man within the sphere of our acquaintance. The perusal of his in* I U 
troduction convinced us that n« had not only entelred upon his itork ill j ^ 
the most cautious and reVerent spitit, but prosecuted it throughout on | ge] 
sound principles of Scriptural research. Whether his theory be the triM ts: 
one or not, it is simple and comprehen^e, and has led him espeiiisJly to ob 
develope the practical teachings of the book before him. 

'* The style of the book is pure, perspicuous ahd elegant, ocCasio&allj^ 
tising into the highest eloquence. Whatever opinion may be entertain* 
of its merits as a systemiltic and dontinuous commentary, its litem; 
etecution is itt every sense creditable.'*— IVoteitont Churcfimatu 

"This is a modest sensible little book. And if our judgment he«*» 
teet, this is saying not a little for a raanuel on the Apocalypse. Tha 
truth is, although we have never becti inclined to endorse the pro&nity 
which has been fathered on Dr. South,— that the study of the Revela- 
tion either finds a man mad or makes him so, — ^yet as So many monoma* 
tiacs have of late been trifling with this book and its cognate $n the Old 
Testament, we have been very <Jhary in our outlay of 'time and money 
for expositions of themt But we have read IVU. Macdonald, and we art 
glad that we have done so. The author has very carefully avoided an 
^ error into which the expounders of prophecy generally fall— he has not 
' tiesumed to prophecy himselt His toan, to use his own language, ii 
"simply to atford an index to the bearing and general scope of thd difler 
•ntrartsofthebook. 

** Those who read Macdonald will be gratified to see how easily he dif 
IKMMS of certain claSiies of Milienarians-^including the Patristic and 86* 
teral tribes of ova own day— especially those dreamers who imagine t 
Mrsotiai, secuhtf feign of Christ with the maftyrB,for a thousand veaM. 
^3bs appendix oontaifiB a simp\e vnaltft^ li&d^ntositloii «f Daniel's pfo* 
tAeeieg; baring this pecidlax\l7,tibatt>x«tGSS^dAi3%>>i^<&V%9f^^n«,t^^ 
I33S d»x^ are Bterally ezplainel sAoofi^s t» «da -raik. VN&uoi ^ ^^>»i^ 
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times. TUe four beasts of Daniel's ffarst risfon, also, are considered en* 
tirely distinct from the foar divisions of Nebuchadnezzar's colossal im- 
age, and are referred to the fourfold division of Alexander's empire. Bat 
we must stop, and let our readers get the hook."— Southern Chrii. 
iMeth.) Advocate. 

** We are pleased with the eharacter of this work, and tiie plan poi^ 
sued by the author. He possesses a clear and investigating mind, and 
his exposition throws light and oltamesson the Bookof Kevelationfl 
which can be gather^ from no other source. It will, no doubt, be a 
popular book among theologians, and will be referred to and quoted as 
authority by many who have hitherto paid but little attention to this 
highly interesting and sublime portion of the Word of I4fe.''— Gfen^ 
see Evangelist. 

'* This book is adapted to the common mind ; written with judgment, 
good sense, and great simplicity. There are more learned and elaborate 
treatises on this book ; but we have met with none so well adapted to 
the common mind desirous to obtain a general knowledge of the visions 
Touchsafed to John in Patmos. To us it is a great recommendation of 
this work tbat 'Literalism' and Uhe personal reign of ChiHst lupon 
earth,' find in it no advocacy .'^~£/»«a6e^oion JotHmai, 



A Key to the Book of Revelations, with an appendix. By 

Japnes M. Macdonald. 

" As this work relates to a portion of the Sacred Scriptures, whiek, 
by common consent, is more difficult of interpretation than any other, 
it were not to be expected that any work on this subject should com- 
mand anything like the universal approbation of Protestant or Evan- 
gelical Christians. But we think none can read the present volume with- 
out perceiving that it is no novice who is adventuring into this sublime, 
obscure, we had almost said, shadowy field. The writer has evidently 
studied his subject with profound, earnest and devout attention ; and he 
evinces much of that sobriety of mind, that patience of investigation, 
that disposition to bow implicitly to the divine authoxily, which oonsti- 
tote the essential and primary requisites to a good con^entator. From 
some of his positions we might be disposed to dissent; but as a whole, 
the work certainly possesses uncommon merit, and from its popular as 
well as its sober character is likely to render this difficult portion of 
Scripture much better understood by a lar^ class of readers than it has 
hitherto h^xL^— Albany Spectator. 

THE SHORTER CATECHISM 

Of the Rev. Assembly of Divines, with proofe thereof out 
of the Scriptures, in words at length. 18mo. S5 per 100, 

HINTS TO CHRISTIANS, 
By ihe Rev. T. H. Skiimer, D. D., and the Rev. Edward 
Beecher, D. D. 1 vol. 32mo. 13 cts. 

SERMONS, 
By Hugh Blair, D. D., to whicli ia \sce&M^ ^^\:>Sss. «S^ 
Character of thA author, by 3axafts 'E\i^^^'^> ^^^^ 
i vol 8vo. S2. 



THE PURITANS AND THEIR PRINCIPLES, |^ 

By the Rev. Edwin IIall, Pastor of the First Congi^ 
tional Church, Norwalk, Goim., 1 yo]. 87a $2 50. h 

'' The appeanaoe of an able and staadard work on an important nb 
Jeot is an event to be hailed with pleasure. Swh a work has lately vf> 
pedued under the title, < The Puritans and their Principles.' It is ttm 
the pen of Rer. Edwin Hall, of Norwalk, Conn. The author handles hii 
great subject with all the ease of oonseious strength and skilL Hi 
wields hii ponderous sledge so lightly, that we are deceired as to iti l . 
weight, till we bear tiie crushing blow, and see the sparkling shower, 11 [^ 
the instrument rings on tm sounding anyiL It is then that we admin I >' 
the rigor of the stalwart arm. {^ 

*' Rather more than half of his well printed octavo is historical, and j 
gives a condensed, imt thorpugh account of the origin, history, opinions. k» 
sufferings, enterprises, reverses and successes of the admirable classu ^ 
men, of whom David Hume has testified that ' the precious spark of hbei^ h; 
Bad been kindled by the Puritans alone,' and that it is to them tbal W 
< the English owe the whole freedom of their constitution.' ' To them ^ 
the people of Amer^ are, even more than the English, indebted for their 
best social iostitunons and their noblest traits of national chaiaeler. 
To them'ihe Christian world is destined to contract a growing debt of ob* 
ligation and gratitude.' 

" Having given a masterly sketch of the character and ' migh^ \ ^ 
deeds' of tht men, Mr. Hall proceeds to state and to vindicate tbd& I 
their principles. Himself a Puritan in spirit aud sentiment, he is 'at I . 
home,' in this discussion. He clearly exhibits the church-polity of oor y 
fathers from foundation to pinnacle, and proves that it is fashioned faith- t ' 
ftiUy ' according to the pattern in the Mount' Here he comes into ool* ^ 
lision with the prelatical fiction whose hierarohal sea} has ever hotly ' 
persecuted the Puritans, either in their persons or their memory, llie 1 
Episcopal divines of our day, dissatisfied with the arguments retied upua | ' 
in olden times, have sought to rest their claims on new foundationt. | 
But Mr. Ha]l has demolished the new masonry, as well as the old, aad <> 
his work is espteially valuable, as a triumphant confutation of the most \ 
recent methods of deftfiding the assumptions of prelacy. Without 
pomp and without ornament, he marches through the field of debate, like ! 
a champion who cannot be stopped, and will not be drawn aside. Heibl* { 
lows dose upon the retreating fbe, till the adverary, able to x«oede no 
fkirther, ' dies in the last ditch? 

*< This book ought to be in the hands of all who wish to learn, easily ! 
and aoourately, what the Puritans thought and did. It ought to have a 
place on the shelves of every minister, who desires to be furnished with 
fitting materials for his 'Thanksgiving Ser^ions.' It would make an 
appropriate text-book for any who love to study those times wheieof j 
Hugh Peters said, ' This is an age to make examples and precedents ' 
in " It should be perused by any degenerate son of the Pilgrims, woo I 
may be meditating filial treason and impiety, and who may be parleying | 
with the Philistines about deserting to their camp, where he will be ' 
forced to prove the sincerity of his conversion % being foremost to 
defile the sepulchres of his sires. This book might be given with good 
effect, to the * bom and bred' prelatist, were it not the common tendeney 
of such an one, in these unheroic times, to slide still further down the 
hill by the power of moral gravitation, rather than climb the elevated 
summit of truth, where the air is freest, the prospect widest and tiie 
heavens brightest 

** These lines are from one who has no aoqui^ntanct with the anthoi^ 




«xoept throogli his book ; and who has no interest in the book, exoepft 
that whie^kis awakened by a gratefol perusal <}f * The Foritans and ihdat 
PkiDoiples.' This notice is written as a slight tribute to mori^ons fai* - 
doBtxjt and in the hope of aiding the cironlation of a troQr -valuaUe 
Tdame." — New England Puritati. ^ 

" This is an elaborate, learned, and exceedingly Interesting work. Ita 
•abject is one of absorbing interest to the statesman and the Christian. 
Mr. Hall discusses the causes whiclk^ brought the Pilgrims to these 
Chores, and their print^les; and Tindicates them firom the aspersionf 
Which hare been east upon them They were the most remarkable men 
that erer reached the continent ; and iheir monument is CivU and 
Rdigimts Liberty in the Earth, This book should have its place in 
erery library, and be in the hands of eyery descendant of the 
Piuitans."~A: J. Journal 

" The desigif of the work is to set forth the causes which broijght the 
Pilgrims to th^se shores; to exhibit their principles; to shoiT what 
these principles are worth, and what it costs to maat-ain Hxern ; to vin- 
dieate the chanu:ter of the Puritan* Arom the aspersions which haye 
•been oast upon them, and to show the"¥uKiTi.Nio ststbm op Chttbcb 
P01.ITT,— as distinguished from the Prelatic,— broadly and solidly 
based on the Word of Ood ^ inseparable from religious Purity and Reli- 
ffious Freedom ; and of immense permanent importance to the best 
uiterests of mankind. 

<* The publication is intended to bring together such historieal informa- 
tion concerning the Puritans as is now scattered through many 
Tolnmes, and caimot be obtained but with much htbor and research, and 
an outlay beyond.''— i/eto Haven Courier, 

« The author enters with considerable minuteness into English ecele- 
riastical history prior to the persecutions of the Puritans, reviews the 
events which more immediately led to tiieir emigration to this country, 
traces the effects of that step on the institutions and religious tfharaoter 
of the people of both continents, and then enters into an analysis of both 
prelatical and Puritanical church polity, and warmly and eloquently 
defends the latter. The style of the work is Tigorous and clothes a 
•ubjeot on which much has been already written with new attraotionsi 
oombining succinctness of historical detail with elegance of diction.''^ 
H, Y, Commercial Advertiser. ^ 

« After an introduction, containing a glance at the oondition of Eng- 
land before the davs of Wickliffe, we are presented with a history of 
WieklifliB and his times, the reign of Henry VIII., and the rise of «» 
Pnirttans, from whence we trace them in their confliets, visit them in 
their prisons, follow them in their wanderings, and come with them to 
their first rude dwellings in the American wilderness. We behold the^ 
foundation here risinf" under their hands, until the wilderness became 
transformed into a fur and fruitful field. The principles of these noble 
men are exhibited and explidned. The Matter of Church Polity is dis> 
cnssed, and the claims of Prelacy are brought to the test of )«ason, oit 
history, and of the Word of Ood.'' 

Hartford Christian Secretary. 

" We eanoot ftrbe^ to.ezpiess our conviction that it is a work of 
great merit, and has fio common claims, espepially upon the regard of 
those who have the blood of the Puritans flowing in their veins. Iti 
hielorical detidls evince the most diligent research, and its vigorous and 
masterly discussion of important principles, shows a judioioos. disoriml. 
Bating, and thoroughly tndned mind. As the subiects of which it 
treltts. have to a great extent, a controversial beamig, it cannot be 
tzpeored that all will Jidge in the same manner of the merita of the 
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THE FAMILY OP BETHANYy 

ly L* Bonnet, with an Introductory Essay, by the Re?, 
Hugh White. 1vol. 18mo. 38'ets. 

THE CHRISTIAN POCKET COMPANION^ 

(elected from the works of President Edwaids and othen. 
1 vol. 18mo. 25 cts. 

THE STORY OF GRACE, 

The Little Sufferer. 1 vol l8mo. 31 cts. 

ADOLPHU8 AND JAMES, 
(y the Rev. P^apoleon Roussel, translated from t]^e Freoelv 
1 voL 18mo. 31 cts. 

THE LILY OF THE VALLEY, hy Mrs. Shenrood. 31 eta. 

SHANTY, THE BLACKSMITH, by Mrs. Sherwood. BOota. 

THE TRAVELLER, 

Or the Wonders of Art, 1 vol. 18mo. 38 cts. 

FLOWER FADEa 
By the Rev. John Angell James, 18mo. 38 cts. 

ROCKY ISLAND, 

iid other Parables, by Samuel Wilberforce, M.A. 1 voL 
18mo. 38 cts. 

THE LITTLE WANDERERS, 
By Samuel Wilberforce, M.A. 1 vol. 18mo. 25 cts 

THE KING AND HIS SERVANTS, 
By Samuel Wiberforce, M.A. 1 vol. 18mo. 25 cts. 

THE PROPHET'S GUARD, 
By Samuel Wilberforce, M.A. 1 vol. l8mo. 25 cts. 

COUNSELS TO THE YOUNG. 
By the Rev. A. Alexander, D.D. 25 cts. 

SELF-CULTIVATION, by TryoriSdwards. 

EARLY PIETY, by Hev. Jacob Abbott. 85 cts. 

TRANSPLANTED FLOWElis, 

h Memoir of Mrs. Rumpf^ and the Duchess do Broglie^ 

with an appendix, by the Rev. Robert Baird.. 1 voL 

18mo. 38 cts. 

MURRAY'S ENGLISH READER, lSmo.,]ai8« type. 60 «es. . 
MURRAY'S INTR9DUCTIOH1 niao.,\Kc«i^\.7^ %^M^ 
MURRAY^ SEQUEL TO THE EH^U^W ^t.NSi2^>v 
12mo, Jiig^ type. €»& cexits. 



NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS, 

By J. T. Hbadley, illustrated with 13 engravings on steel, 

S vols. 12mo. $2 50. 

*^ The briUiant pen of our Mend and ooReepondent Iim been taskel 
tn its highest and happiest efforts in these descriptions of men ao4 
■oenes whose names aire iUastrions in the annals of history. Tlied»' 
ftnce of Napoleon in the first Tolome has not been suocessfidly in* 
neaohed by the critics, and we are pleased with the CTidenoe that Mz: 
Hsadley obsenres with ^ eye of a philosopher, while poetry distils « 
the dew ftom his flowing pen."— A", x. Observer, 

** Mr. Headley's peculiarities as an anthor are nniTersally known. Hi 
is one of the most vigorous and spirit-stirring writers of the da y e i fi 
eially graphic and powerful in narratiyes of exciting erents. In harai 
» scenes he has succeeded better than any other writer of the day; and he 
. lUM therefore yery wisely given the most of his efforts to this class of 
writings. No one can fiul to get from his descriptions, most graphk^ 
Tirid and lasting impressions of the scenes of which he speaks. 

The two Tolumes in which Mr. Headley has sketched the lives. ehaiM' 
ters, and leading explpits of Napoleon and the band of unrivalled mc 
riors by whom he was surrounded, are among the most readable recentiy 
issued from the press, and in the spirit of interest they arouse in tto 
great events with which they are connected) will be found a source of 
freat profit as well as pleasure and interest. They are very handsomdy 
printed, and contain a nnmber of very fine outline portraits of the meet 
prominent characters. The work wUl form a valuable accession to eveiy 
public and private library."— iV. Y. Courier 4* Enquirer. 

** Mr. Headley is a clear and powerful writer, and seems to catch more 

andmoreof the spirit of enthusiasm as he advances in his work. Then i 

is no slacking of energy or abatement of interest to the very last ; and j 
you arise from the perusal of the volumes, with new and more reascniahla 

Tiews of the life and character of Napoleon, and with greater adminir I 

tion of his brave Marshals, than you had ever been able to gal^ei I 

from the one^ed writings of prcijadioed Englishmen."— ilZfra^ ap» I 

tator. 1 

" With a subject ever the same in its general features, the Atithor has | 
accomplished the diflicult task of giving individuality to the diflhreil 
battle scenes, and each Chieftain is marked by characteristics wUeh 
distinguish him from his fellows. No one can read these terrific de* 
scriptions wiUiout being greatly moved and feenng more deeply than 
ever the horrors and misery of war. Alison has obtained a great repntap 
tion as a painter of battles, but it seems to us that he is really surpasied 
bylleadley. As an American writer with an American heaor^ we eonr 
mend him to the Western public."— Ofncmno/i Paper. 

'^ A spirit stirring, trumpet-toned descriptiim of the most distlngu&dMi 
men and scenes of this interesting portion of modem history, whes 
written by one of the most aecteiplished descriptive writers of the age, 
will form a valuable addition to tny library. In des^bing battle soeaei 
and military exploits, Mr. H. has succeeded better fhan any writer d . 
the day ; and no one can read this work without carrying away with bin 1 
ft ckarand lasting impression— a Sort of Daguerreotype of the briUiant 
scenes and pasaiges at anns, wfaSdi hb has attempted to portray.''— M« 
MnpenMeraUL ^ 

"The fifth edition of this irork. is 'beftoce ^ '»»^'Baafi5js^> ^^%\i B>p 

itant wiiter, and sustains bis biglx i«pxrt».ttonAn ^^^^^^^^SSSSi. 

•Ttt** *Qrwt Csptain> and bis UtoBtAMB lfcwito«aa» \^^ ttos^^m 



late for us to say % word in oommendation of these yolnmes : we only sajr 
tibat if yet nnread by any who desire a liberal view of the oharaoter km 
coarse of Napoleon, there is a delightful entertainment before them of 
which they should partake as soon as poarible. They are amongst the 
most interesting Tolomes we hare ever read."— A*. J. JoumaL 

'"This work has placed Mr. Headley in a high rank as a strong and 
olear writer, and a sonnd thinker. His accounts of Napoleon and hia 
Officers seem to us to be the most faithful erer yet written ; and hifl 
descriptions of various battles and exciting events are remark^]/ 
graphic, glowing and pieturesqve. Mr. HeaJ|Py is a talented man; and 
we place implicit confidence in his opinion, at the same time that we 
admire his style."— Cmctnnat* Chroncle. 

" Indeed the work is one of remarkable power, and will add much to 
the already well earned reputation of the author. It is written in a 
loilliant and animated style ; and the reader ceases to be a critic in ad% 
miration of the splendid achievements of Napoleon and his Marshids— ^ 
80 graphically and vividly portrayed, that each sentenoe seems a picture: 
and the whole book but a magnificent panorama of the battle-fields or 
Marengo, Austerlits, Waterloo, etc. 

*' No author, observes a contemporary, has a quicker appreciation of 
the prominent points in the character he is describing, or a happier 
faculty of setting them before his readers than Mr. Headley. His 
Bketch of Napoleon, we will venture to say, gives a better defined and 
truer idea of ' the Man of Destiny,' than any biography in the language. 
It relieves Napoleon ftom the misrepresentations of English writers, 
and shows that for the long and bloody wars in which he was engaged, 
England was directly responsible." — CincinruUi AUas. 

"We commend this work to our readers as one of unusual intexjBSt, 
writtAi with force rather than elegance— with honest warmth, rather 
than cold discrimination. The pictures which it contains are drawn 
with masculine and startling vigor, and although pretending to be de- 
flcriptive of individuals, are connected with vivid accounts of the glorious 
campaigns in which they were the actors."— Penn^yZvaman. 

"The ability and graphic power which Mr. Headley has evinced In 
these delineations, will not only not be questioned, but place him in the 
first rank of descriptive writers. Whether the same deference will be 
paid to the soundness of his reasoning, or the justness of his views, is 
doubtful. Kis ardent love of freedom, and his generous appreciation of, 
and sympathy with, whatever is noble in character or action, give a 
charm to these volumes and invest them with a good moral influence- 
The reader will not only find interest and excitement, andjconsiderable 
additions to the minuteness and accuracy of his historical knowledge, 
btt many of the most elevated sentiments, in the perusal of the work. 
It is finely executed, and embellished with spirited etchings on steeL"— 
iV*. y. Evangelist, 

" We speak of these volumes with great pleasure, because we have not 
of late met with a work so iustrnctive|Whioh has been so entertaining. — 
The sketches are but sketches, but tM i&e skilful hand of a painte^ 
the author has presented the moitt prtlainent traits in the character of 
each of his subjects so fi>rcib]y, that the man stands boMIy forth on the 
page, and you seem almost to be the companion of the gallant hesoes who 
surrounded the < Man of Destiny.' 

<< We cannot undertake to condense these sketches, or extract v»^«sQ3k 
for our columns. They should be read,asid. w\i«w?«t >i\v«^ «»>KXiw«^ 
tb^ wiU be read. Ab we have turned the \aat \«ai ^vvwa. ««^\;^ ^^ 



" If 7<m iGTt TiTid plotUMi by ft master bandL if joa would ftel tht 
tlood curdle injour veina as you read of maddenmg charge, and terribli 
iMattlt ; seek wese volumea, peruse them carefully, and you will sot 
iose them without musing in silent admiration of the mighty gemoi 
rhose pomp and power biased like a meteor on the world, and sunk in the 
MktUe of Waterloo."— Providence TranseripL 

** The book is splendidly written. A seeming effort at fine writing bM 
teen considered, by many, a fault of Mr. Headley's style. Wi» think 
uch do not take sufftoieMtr ^^^ consideration ihti sutjeotfl upon whidi 
te writes. That style eTWriting is always the best, that enables tba 
eader t-o see most clearly what passes in the mind of the writer, whiA 
erve^i to transfer to the mental canyass of the reader, the eract image 
f the picture upon the writer's mind. If this is any test of good wzi* 
ing, no one who reads the work before us, will for a moment doubt thit 
t is well written. Aside firom the sketch of the character of Nwpolvfa, 
he work is made up of oomparative short sketches of Napoleon's Mv- 
faals. Of course, a great part of it must, of necessity, be a description 
f the movements of armies, either in the bloody splendors of the field 
i death, or in marches/rom OTte such field to another. His lanfwige in 
hese descriptions is always graphic, frequently brilliant and dazslinft 
ind sometimes even gorgeous, but perhaps none too much so to impreaf 
rith vividness upon the mind of the reader, the scenes he descrihei. 
¥hat other language could be properly used, in picturing the hlsUxT 
tf Napoleon and his Marshals 1 But the reabty of the scenes described, 
riU not only be vividly impressed upon the ndnd of the reader, but it 
rill be written there with a pen of iton—thty oaamU bs forgoUen.^^-' 
Elyria Courier. 



^ The character of Napoleon is not understood, nor his yirtues •eknoV' 
edged, from the fact that his name has been presented in almost evety 
Samily and school to illustrate the ill elfeots of ambition. The enendflS 
»f thbi great man have invariably misrepresented him. and the pages of 
Sn|^h hlHtory have abounded with so many denunciations of his career, 
ihat the youth of our country could not <|oid reoeiving erroneous im- 
)re88ion8 in regard to his achievements, the motive! which impelled.him 
o action, and the exigencies into which he was placed. 

*^ Mr. Ueadley has wisely studied the character of Bonaparte, the spiril. 
rf the times in which he lived, and the great destiny to be wrought out, 
>y the thrilling incidents of his life, and has illustrated each by a fiutk* 
bl biography of the Marshals who were participators in these memoraMi 
icenes.— We are folly impressed with the correctness of the positions as* 
lumed, and join with all who have read these Tolumes in expressing our 
idmiration Of the graphic and entertaining style in which the author has 
nesented his opinilHis, and desoribed events of the most iaterestfev 
iharacter. 

^ No Library can be considered complete without a copy of NapolMi 
md his Marshals."— TeacJiers Advocate^ Syracuse, 

" Mr. Headley is truly eloquent in his description of character. He 
iresents to yon the strong points of the man with a clearness that 
leems to place him before you as an old acquaintl^ute. But he excels 
nost in his description of the battle-field, and it is this that has subjected 
ihe Reverend gentleman to much criticism. But could he othenrise 

Sve you a proper idea of the ^rharaoters of which he writes? To know 
cDouald we must see him as he stands at the head of his columns at 
Viagnm. To know Davoust, go w\l\v \i\m V> \.\ife iteVL of Auer^tadt, and 
Uow bim amid the borrora of tbe T%tt«».t ttwa "^xoaVk. \\.^«vk ^aiiA^ 
wd and carnage that these mea ^^«A^ ^A^^ ^ ^^f' "^^ **^«>* '^ 
re tbRt we can eet a correct Idea ot«»^^»»ftJWK^^^^^ 
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^e may read them, a&d imitate that irhich is good and Msjeot tliat vtiueU 
U not worthy of imitation."— C2«oe2ayid Herald. 

**Mr. Headley has led ns away captive by his descriptions of tibese 
brave men. It is almost the best written book €hat ever came into oar 
kands, and must stamp its author as one of the best writers of oiur 
oonntry."— Afodison Advocate, Wisconsin, 

" A more interesting book cannot be fbnnd in the langnage, Han 
* Napoleon and his Marshals." An Jimerican history of Bonaparte— of 
the mighty spirits he gathered around him— and of the wars he carried 
on, cannot fail of enlisting the attention of the American reader."*- 
IJa Fayette Courier, Indiana, 

" The author has treated his splendid subject most ftlieiteusly, hit 
eloquent pages shed new lustre upon the reputation of the 'child of 
destiny ' and his brave lieutenants, while his estimates of character will 
be cordially approved by the masses everywhere. He has won a high 
place among American writers, and we trust he wiB not becontenfto * -* 
rest upon his Ijiurels."— i>«<rotf lYee Press. 

" Mr. Headley has great descriptive talent, as this work thoroughly at- 
tests. The characters of the Great Captain and his aids are drawn by 
just enough strokes of the pen, with great clearness and vigor. In a 
gallery of military portraits there must be a similarity which will seem 
like sameness in the narratives, as even the Iliad will attest, and this 
work does not escape it ; but we know no living man who could have 
done better. We doubt that either Thiers or Alison could have given 
tetter sketches of these heroes itx like space."— iVew York Tribune, 

" Mr. Headley may be emphatically termed a brilliant writer. His 
description of the fierce and romantic fights of the lieutenants of Nbt 
poleon knows no bounds. We take in through the eye the scenes of 
conflict themselves. We see the charge of Macdonald atWagram, of 
Pavoust at Auerstadt, and Lannes at Aspem. We behold, as it were, 
the death of Desaix in the moment of victory, Augereo}^ on the heights 
of Castiglione, and Soult on the hills of Prataen. The only thing we 
find fanlt with Mr. Headley for, is the over-brilliancy of his descriptions ; 
they are sometimes too dazzling. Yet with the majority of itaders this 
will be no fault, but rather an attraction. He is an ardent admirer of 
' Niapoleon, worshipping him with almost a poetical fervor, and had he 
be^ a follower of the 'great soldier' in the days of his glory, he would 
have loved him with adoration. Mr. Headley has evidently studied Na- 
poleon's chief soldiers, and like Livy, the Roman historian, he takes the 
privilege of putting words into the mouths of the men whose deeds he 
records, in most cases on the field of battle. We do not find fault with 
this, on the contrary, but few historians know hoW to do the thing so 
well, and yet preserve the probability."— TAe Island City. 

''Napoleon has been the theme of the ablest pens of both continents, 
for more than a quarter of a century, but this is the first work that has 

Set our observation, in which, if we may so speak, Napoleon has been 
loronghly Americanized. Mr. Headley has written th» work with tme 
American feelings and princif^s. He inves Napoleon his true position, 
as fiehting the great battle of the People against Legitimacy. 

We recommend these volumes, especially to all who have youth under 
their cluffge. It will do more than any work with which we are acquainted, 
toin^jitea love for historical investigatiofi; while it will famish them 
with a key to a proper understanding of European haVyr^)^ $vr Kk* 
fii$ft»mth ^niury."— Onondaga i>einocrat,tlyracu%e. 

"No ma 'pteae, tot a^vwA-sws^ '^»*:^'!S^ 

appioba.tVoiiaxv^%uco^«^ *^^ 

to fttate \iie t^l8fc^S»^^s^ ^^ "^ 
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■IMoe of jEve months it has undergone as many eiUtions; K^aif W 
^dge by the tontinued demand, it is Mkriy to go tDxo\;^b ag-^ 
more. Mr. HufMlley possesses a thrilling power of descriy^fo'aii, s«i 
fhough, in gitbg the history of the serwal JMLarshals, he hai nece^i 
to go Qver the same battles frequently, the interest of the reader _^ 
flags; but is sustained by the eyer ytrying genins of the Aatk«(^ 
Columbia S,C. Chronicle. ' ' 

*'This is a work of two volumes. They comprise biogrK^vy^^r 
sketches of Napoleon and twen^-three of his MarshaJs, and are KXxuBt^ 
with twelve engraviogs of the great conqueror and the mote ci^iCtsr' 
guishei of his associates hx arms. 

" To Mr. Headley mu ' be awarded the merit of having eoneentratdl^ 
almost within a single glance, the striking peculiaritief of these diBtiif 
guished jaen. He has given sketches of the lives of the grand Maislali 
of the P^renoh Empire, together with descriptions of the principal aetaona 
in wliich they were engaged. The bold and vigorous style of Mr. Heidr 
lev, as a writer, render his accounts of these military encounters psrtieih 
Itf ly attractive. The reader almost imagines himself upon the battto 
field amid the clash of charging columns and the roar ^ artillery. He 
pictures with vividness the hero, whose life he is sketching. We can see 
him as he marches to the attack. Cool and collected, be dashes upon 
the enemy, wheels his repulsed battalions, re-forms his broken colomos, 
and with all the calmness of a holiday parade, hdds his falling masses, 
by the moral power of his own courage, firmly, amid the most gaUlDg fire. 
In descriptions of this kind Mr. H. excells. He throws around his sob' 
Ject a thrilling interest." — Northampton Daily Cfaxette, 

^ The sketch of Napoleon with which Mr. Headley's book opens, is^ 
gorous and spirited, aod remarkable, in contradistinction to the writingi 
of the Scott and Alison school, for the broad axA- liberal view taken of 
the Illustrious subject Napoleon is not measured by the petty grievan* 
ees of England, but by the true historical standard of his rise and ad* 
vancement as a necessary developement of th$ French nation. This 
simple view of his position and character has been carefully set aside ^ 
English prejudices, which have, as Mr. Headley remarks, infected Ameri* 
can literary opinion to an extent to which it is hiurdly possible for the 
readers o( the present day to be conscious. It is singular how many ap* i 
parent iucongruities, raised by English writers, are at once solved by i ' 
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ent shape in the form of a maddened and inforiated patriotism— bat 
patriotism still. ^ 

" We know of no sketch of Napoleon where so mooh matter is put into 
80 small a space as in this introductory paper by Air. Headley. It is 
ingenious, straight-forward, and entirely free from that biographioat 
rnbbish to which Carlyle has shown a distaste. The sketches of tbe 
fiurahals are always animated. We perceive that some of the papen 
are complaining of Mr. Headley's adding to the fiilae excitement of 
war. To this charge he is hardly liable. Tkere is no special plea for 
war that we have noticed in the whole book. His guilt, if any, is thafe 
he has made his book interesting. When that dull aJfiiir in the FamSif 
LUfrarUf the < Court and Camp of Bonaparte,' was published, no onl 
oomplained of its exciting a &lse love of milittoy glory. It was dry and 
—innocent. Now there is a (gmt against war as there was once fbr it 
Mr. Headlev has only done ms duty in telling liis story as well as he 
MD. If soldiers are to be put down in literature, it is true it is good 
poUef to let none but dull feUowa write aYMia^t^Msa^ and Mr. HeadM^is 
In many respects— ohiefly by virtne ot bXa ea^i^ 'nasx^vi^'«xA\sa^^ra»L 
iore of ezdtoment— the very last maA V).iOMiBk \:bAi !^vs»j!h1\»^V|^ 
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HEADLEVS SACRED MOUNTAINS. 

The Sacred Moontains by J. T. Headley, anchor of Napo- 

- leon and His Marshals, &c. 1 VoL Svo.; illustrated 

with 11 elegant steel engravings of the Moontains of the 

Holy Land b^ Burt, and 13 beautiful designs by Xx)ssing» 

'' The wo^ consists of a deseriptloD of tbe several mountains men- 
ttmied in Scripture, and of tbe wonderful scenes that hare been exhibited 
• open them. Ararat. Moria, Sinai, Hor, Pisgah, Horeb, Carmel, Leba- 
non, Zioh, Tabor, blivet, CuTaiy, and the Mount of God. an made sac: 
ctessiTely to rise up before tbe eye of the mind, invested with all that su- 
perlative interest which they gather from having bee' v&e thlnttre of tht 
most wonderful exhibitions of divine power, wisdon and goodness. 

" As we have gone through the work, we confer tbaJb we have felt that 
the author's power of imagination was well p ^n unparalled. Here he 
moves in the fury of tbe tempest^ and there upon the brewing sephyr : 
here he paints terror and blood till one's own blood actuatfy curdles, and 
there illumines his page with some beautiful picture which put in requi- 
sition idl the brightest hues of the rainbow. The book, so far as we 
know, is entirely unique in its character. It addresses itself to the best 
feelings of the Christian's heart, chiefly through the medium of the im- 
mag^naticm. Thousands will read it tdth delight, and will ever after- 
wn^s contemplate tiie scenes which it describes with an interest which 
t^ey never felt before.**— iUfrony Herald. 

** Those who have read Napoleon and his Maxsfaals, will find here at 
book marked by the same impetuous, glowing style, but on subjects 
more agreeable to a religious taste. We are mueh gratified oursdtves to 
|K>s8e8s the volume, and we commend it to our readers as a charm- 
ing gift-book, and a useful e<nnpauioB for quiet hours."— ^Teto York 
Recorder. 

" ' The Sacred Mountains * is the title <3it a very^l^ant volume just 
published by Baker and Scribner. It is written by J. T. Hradlet, 
whose various vc^nmes, though recently published, have made him one 
of the most popular living writers in the country. It contains desorip- 
" tive and historical sketches of all the mountains rendered memorable by 
lutving been made the scenes of great events recorded in Scripture. Ite 
design, as the author says, is 'to render more &miliar and life-like 
flome of tbe scenes of the Bible.' The sketches are written in the same 
vigorous and brilliant style which has mainly given to Hkadlbt's 
▼olumes thbir wide popularity, and present more impressive and attrao- 
Uve views of these scenes and the events connected with thea, than we 
liave ever seen elsewhere. They will be eagerly nead by all classes of 
persons."— iV. Y. Courier and JBnquirer. 

" The subject, * The Sacred Mountains,' is in itself a grand and sublime 
theme ; and the brilliant and distinguished abilities of the author, renter 
the work one of rarest merit Headly writes as no other man ever has 
written. His style is peculiar ; his own, and inimitable. He employs 
his pen only on subjects of the loftiest grandeur and sublimity ; and hiis 
peters of description are such, that he awakens and carries witb Imn 
evexysentiment, imssion, and feeling of his reader. 

''Whoever has read * Napoleon and his Marshals,' can never forget 
« M'Doneld'e charge at Wagram,' or * Ney's charge at WaSiwVs^^ vi >i««.« 
Ws» and vivid are his descriptions of these twti\\>\b'^«.U\"fc%. ^^^A^vs^as? 
Whis degoriptioa of tbe Sacred Mountaana of ^T\^\.vcRi'w\i.CK. ^^"^=^^1^, 
fal majesty dSsplMjed himself to miia, baa mox^ «i«a «'M*««^^5S^Si 
mionutbe uAft «]«9iientMid wSliii«ifri*«««\ja»»«^^^-^2\«rtw 
/'lam Dmier, 



''The Saehd Moantains, those places eo&secraied to eriiry Christiat 
heart by oocairences of the most solemn interest, afford most approprisfie . 
■abjects for Mr. HeadlejHle vivid powers. He sees them as they appear* ^ 
ed when they were hallowed by the presence ci the prophets and tfie 
■postles of old. His feelings are devout, and he is not only a pilgrim 
visiting sacred spots, but a Christian whose heart keenly appre<^«te8 
A?ery event which clothed them with Interest in long past centmiM. 
^e miohanical execution of the book is in keeping with its sutig^^ 
tad the power exhibited by the author in portraying them.^T-JLattuvuiB 
JowmaL 

** This !i indeed a beantifhl book. It is, we should judge, one of the 
gifted an^orb happiest efforts, as it certainly is one of the most norefc 
M(Nft litex«ry gei-^^emen ransack old tales and old ballads for themes 
and suggestions to. their literary efforts ; bnt 'Mr. H. has gone to the 
Scriptures, and has g. "'tn us a series of icuTed pictures. The author is 
an artist. With brush n hand, he goes from soene to scene, and deline* 
ates with a tmthful touch, many of the most thrilling incidlgnts of Sadp* 
tuie history. ' i. 

" The beauty and power of Mr. Headley's writing is in its nraarkaUe 
WoacUu. Evey page is alive with interest He makes every scene, as 
Bumy do not who handle sacred tlobgs, one of present reality."— Jvor* 
vich Courier, . 

Mr. Beadley is well known as one of the most brilliant of our writers, 
aad this volume will amply sustain and extend his reputation. His de- 
■oriptions of the ''Sacred Mountains" are very graphic and beautiful, 
oondensike within brief compass a great deal of information, conveyed 
through the medium of a highly ornate, polished and vigorous style. It 
will be welcome in every family where the Bible is read and studied. 
The illustrations are finished engravings of Mount Ararat, Moria, Sinai, 
Hor, Fisgah, Carmel, Lebanon, Zion, Tabor, and the Mount of Olives. e» 
ecuted by Burt, from paintings by Turner, Calcot, Harding, Bartlett 
and others."— Prote*ton/ Chwxhfnan. 

*' This work is alike worthy of public favor, whether we consider the 
subject to whi(^ it relates or the manner in which it is executed. The 
anbject is novel and striking, oonneeting itself with the Christian's most 
sublime and hallowed assoeiations. llie execution is altogether admi- 
table— every page bears the impress of a most lofty and powerful imma* 
ffination, a highly cultivated taste and spirit o^ deep and earnest devo* 
|k>n. The author conducts his readers, as by an angel'a hand, through 
titii most awful and glorious scenes which the world has ever witnessed ; 
and so strong is the light in which everything is presented, that one 
aeems to be in communion with the actual reiUity, rather than oontem* 
plate the mere description. It is altogether a most extraordinary book, 
and we -"enture to predict that it will not only travel far but live long.^ 
'-Atbany Herald, 

^ A pleasanter, more profitable, more gfaeefhl and beautiful gift-book 
ttiaa this, it will b^ hard to find, among all the productions of the season. 
^Dbe sacred sketches it contains are written in Mr. Headley's well-known 
glowing and energetic style, with pictures of scenery, and accompanying 
thoughts and fedings, thsro^Qgh which many a reader has followed the 
author with deep interest. Ararat, Moriah, Simd, Hor, Pisgah, Horeb, 
Carmelf Lebanon, Zion, T&bot, Mount of Olives, Mount Calvary, the 
MoQBt of God I Whttb thoufditB tax^ aaaMnaXXorxa oil «Mst^ «A\fi!aini|r 
Mud eroDdkvr «wj <>^ «Jt»^^RJ»\ \\.'«ii*aKxai^ 



" Mr. Headley'f oloraeteristies as a writer are so well known an^ 
flnrorabfy appreciated, that we need not beapeaJc publio attention to 
•nything from bis pen. There if about the present yolome, howeytfi 
an unusual charm, a peculiar attraotireness, especially to the swions, 
meditatiye reader, which will secure for it kmple audience and laating 
popularity. The moral tone is elevated and sustained throughout, Ufi 
eoloring vivid and life-like, and t^e entire impression upon the reader't 
heart, not unlike what would be produced bj an actual pilgrimaft 
«moug the seenee It describes. The artistical accessories are in #k 
most finished style of modern exceHenoe. The engravings, eleven in 
number, are by Bvrt."— Christian Parlor Magazine. 

" The design in them all is to render more feimiliar and li&4ike Ktioo 
of the scenes of the Bible. They are exceedingly interesting and beau- 
tifiiL By fOling up from personal observation the outlines presented in 
the Bible, the author aecomplishes the double task of familiarising the 
mind with the place of the occurrence, and of giving to the event a 
vitality that greatly enhances its interest The work is illustrated with 
elev«n beautiful engravings, by Burt, from paintings of Galoot, Turner, 
Harding, Bartlett and BcHmta."— Christian InteUigencer. 

'< As a descriptive writer, Mr. H&ulley is surpassingly gifted, as the 
pages of his popultf work on '_ Napoleon and his Marshals' abundantly 
testify, and in his sketches of thclSaered Mountains— the theatres of 
some of the most thrilling scenes in the winrld's history— his enthusiasm 
pictures them to.the mind's eye with an intense and .vivid power, that 
kindles to sublimity. The book before us comprises thirteen of these 
descriptions, and is embellished with eleven splendid steel engravings 
of the mountuns, which add greatly to its interest and yalne."--^pnr^ 
field Gazette, 

*• The volume is composed of a number of essa^ on the principal 
mountains which figure in biblical history. They are elegantly written, 
and distinguished for a happy blending together of fusts and the im- 
agining of a mind attuned to all that is true and beantiftil in the works 
of nature and the human heart. We feel thankflil towards Mr. Headley 
for his interesting comments upon the Sacred Monntidns, and assure 
our readers that a perusal of them will improve the mind and reform 
the feelings of the heart."— JV. Y. Evening Post, 

" The theme of this volume is exceedingly well calenlated to brtnr 
out Mr Headley's great powers of rapid pHsturesque narration, colored 
all over by the gorgeous glow of a vivid and fertile imagination. The 
sacred mountains of Ararat, Sinai, Hor, Pisgah, Olives, Zion, Tabof^ 
etc., have been the scenes of such grand and awful events, and are io 
associated with all that is most momentous in the world's history or the 
destiny of man, that even the coldest nature almost would feel some- 
thing of inspiration in eommemorating them. Few could do this so well as 
Mr. Headley. With warm religious feeling he unites an ardent, im- 
petous character, and the style and mode of treating his subject, thi^ 
would seem rather exaggerated with other themes, applied to this seem 
fitting and becoming." — Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

" The reader as he peruses these sketches almost imai^nes himself 
transported to the sacred spots where, thousands of years ago, the 
scenes transpired, and fancies he can hear the thunderings and light- 
nings of Mount Sinai while Moses was receiving the Tables of the Law*, 
or, standing with him upon Mount Pisgah, he sees in the dlstanicft ^^^^ 
land that flowed, with milk and lioney.^^— CHrv^tMuv ^eecttor^N 
Hlar(f(trcU 

"The Author lias gfren a glowing deacAp^Vou ol lJ»Sflr*««^^\^S^ 
«D<nuitafiifeeIeb«tedln Scriptuie history, nndot «»ftTOiBCtt»ti*^««» 
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ndiioh maktt Ui«m oi^jMta of dMp «&d general Intenft to Cbe wltek 
husuBn ftmily. The soul-atirring dtietion and eplendid imageiy peouliu 
to the writings of Mr. Headleji inrest these themes with many vim 
Asms, and cannot lUI to apraken the iBOst pleasurable emotions in tbt 
mind of the reader. 

** The work is embeOUhedf not mcfdifJIUedt with splendid engniTiiip, 
vhieh are well ealeulated to illnstrate the gcajibic d«Kriptions uf tUa 
popnlsr writer.— TVocftsr'c ^doocatej Syracuse. 

<'The intention of the author of the Sacred Mounteins is to render 
more Ti^ and life-like the seenes of the Bible, with which we sie all 
IkmUiar, yet which we ^re apt to look upon as less natural than tlM 
■eenes of eTery-day life. No one was better fitted for this work thai 
the author, with an easy, graceful style, a laaguage exceedingly chaste I ] 
and ricli, he portrays to our imagiaation the soenes to which the Sacral 
Monntain{f were witness, and Impresses them ^ddibly uj^n the mind 
•^CfiristiQ»Advocate and Journal. 

''The suli^eGts afford a fine scope for the yery graphic deseriptiw 
talMit of the author, who has never shone to better adrantage— eqped* 
•Uy in the sketch entlMed Mount Ararat. The last of the thittesn is 
irery beautiful, though brief. It is entitled the Mount of God, and in 
fhe description of it the author has most happilj gathered up the great 
moral truths which those sky-pointing peaks symbolize, aad to whieh 
they point the waj. 

'^ It was a ha|)py idea which lead Mr. Headley, to group together spoti 
xendered immortal by the thrilling and solemn scenes they baye wit* 
nessed. He has thus, by associatii^ his own genius with subjects whieh 
must ahoay$ be the objects of deep and permanent interest to the Bibh 
reader, msured for his work an enduring reputation."— jV. 8. Observer. 

** Throughout the entire rolume. the writings are of that eleyated 
eharacter which is peouliarlr adapted to the subject, and which gives it a 
value fax above any work of the kind that has ever come under our eye. 
The illustrations are beautiful, being accurate drawings from the moui' 
tains represented. The engravings are fourteen in number, •HmVi-^hiy 
designed and well executed."—- JSocAextor Dauy Advertiser. 

** This is truly a beautiful volume, in whieh the printer, engraver* 
paper maker aad binder, engage in friendly rivalship to outdo each 
other. The vignette, r^resenting Bethlehem, is exquisite, and thi 
•aored mountuns, Ararat, Moriah, Sinai, Hor, Pisgah, Carmel, Le- 
banon, Zion, Tabor, and Olives, are beautifully pictured to the eye. 
The descriptions of these sacred spots, and the refleotious they awaken 
are poetically rioh and impressive, evincing no small power in thai 
ftyle of writing by whioh Mr. Headley has aoqahcad popiilacitf.'*- 
firubyttrian. 



WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 

By J. T. Headley, author of " Napoleon and his Marshals," 

" The Sacred Mountains," &c. In two volumes. 12mo. 

pp. 348. 

" We have read it with aa unwonted degree of {Measure and admii|i- 
-tion. Many people complain that American history laeks romance ; that 
it has in it nothing stirring or striking : and is, therefore, dulliaad Sffizlt- 
leas, beside the annals of Euope. Mr. Heablbt has given to this . 
objection the most thorough and oonclusire refutation it could possibly 
receive ; and itus not likely to be heard again. He has given to the 
incidents of our Revolution, by his graphic and spirited descriptions an 
intensity of interest not surpassed in the grandest achievments of Na- 
poleon's troops. Instead of giving simply the naked details of what was 
done, like most of those who have written upon the same subject, he 
has breathed into them the breath of life ;— he brings his reader into the 
immediate presence of the act he describes ;— his words liave a burning, 
rushing power; and you can no more doubt the reality of hie pictures, 
than you eould have doubted the reality of the original; iscenes, had yea 
been in the midst of , them." — Courier and Inquirer, 

" Unlike all the histories of the Ameriewa Revolution, which aim to 
Sive the causes and the resuUs of the war, Mr. Headley presents the 
eoeni/ttZ part of that Revolution, and describes theiscenes which trans- 
pired seventy years ago with such nervous precision andaceurate detail, 
that the reader fancies himself on the spots where the prineipal battles 
occurred, and feels that he is living in ■' the times that tried men's souls.^ 
No author ever possessed the power to present a battle, or any other 
scene, in the glowing life-like descriptions of Headley."— CAruticm 
Secretary, 

** We are mueh pleased with this book, and question whether any offer- 
ing could be more acceptable to the American reader. Washington sur- 
rounded by his htfoic band of (Generals, and all moving amid the great 
events of the American Revolution, is the grandest spectacle in history ; 
And the masterly pen of Headley has succeeded to admiration in present- 
ing it in all its own intensity of interest.—" Washington ted his Gene- 
rals," like " Napoleon and his Marshals." seems to us more like amasto* 
piece of painting, than a mere work of letters, so matchless' are the de- 
scriptions of the most exciting scenes, so perfEect are the delineations of 
charaoter.''-^i7a% Herald. 

''There is no difficulty in understanding the secret of the great popu- 
larity which the writings of Mr. Headley have so rapidly obtained. He 
speaks heartily, earnestly, truthfully, and the warm heart ans^'ers to 
hjs voice. In his Washington he has exceeded himself, producing a 
noble portrait of the noblest man : and waving such a garland as vshi- 
otism and reverence love to place on the brow of the Father of his Ooon- 
trj.^^N. y. Observer. 

" Every page has some graphic picture of the stiriag speoes in which 
Washington and his Generals were actors. The characteristics of these 
Taliant ehampions— their Stern patriotism— their nftble sacrifices, tad 
their indomitable energy and eourage— <are portrayed irith great beau^, 
and present the men and their times to the reader with more than pio^ 
torial strengtik and clearness."— ./f^Aony Evening JourtioL 

**Tboagb we are necessarjlj famiUar niCh mueYi. cA'\^<^\&s^n^c^'^^J^ 
iereompriBed in Mr. Headley'a book, yet Ma «Am^z«icA& aXiV^o^^^^^ 



tire, ud riridoolffriBgof the mote stiitilig aoeDes invest these iMmoin 
with a peeuIUr interest, and give them a freshness thatis very aoeeffi^ 
ble. Familiar as. we were, with the battle of Banker HilL ve j«C 
deriTed a more rivid conception of it from Mr. fleadley's graphic pen, I 
than we erer before realisjed, and this is only one amoi^ manj occs> 
atons in tiie perusal of his work, where we felt the powerf oE aad we may 
Mj, resistless inflaenoe of liis exciting eIo<iaenioe.''— 2%« C&urier. 

"Wb nught particalari^ instances which have thrilled ns in tks 
ptrosal : but they are selttered over the volumes. Mr. Headley hM 
undertaken a difficult wqt% in the production of these sketches. It is ft 
work only of an artist— a genius ; and to be accoqtplished only by labo- 
xions, tenons investSgation.'^— 7n« OAtb OAsAtver. 

No writer has delineated the thrilling scenes and events of the Bevo* 
Intionary struggle wiUi such graphie power. He pla^is one as it wexe 
upon the very theatre of action and bloody conflict ; the surroundiog 
incidents, under the in&nence of his magic pen, assuming the r«d|ty d 
visible objects, and impressin^r themselves upon the mind wiu the 
▼ivi^ess of personal observation. This work fills a place in Amsrieaa 
. literafcore occupied by no other. Tt is $tn generis. And we know of 
none so likely to beget in the youtliful mind a keen and perm{ment relish 
for the history of his country, as tMBJ^'^Onondago DtmocrtO. 

''These sketches, or witatever they may be called, are certainly sot* 
prising productions. We are all of us more or less fhmiliar with the 
heroes and the battles ct the Revolution. History and the fitltering 
tongues of the few decayed survivors of those trying times, have fought 
own and over our battles for liberty.— They have all been carefully, 
minutely and accurately described by the most veritable historians of 
the times. Those thrilling scenes in which our fathers suffered and 
diedrttiat we might live, have been painted in all their lights and shades ; 
but ^ey wanted a master's hand to finish them. Headley has brought 
down fire from heaven, and j^iven life to the whole. We had all the fear 
tures before, but comparatively lifbless. Headley has given them ani* 
nation and soul, and the work now under consideration is equal in point 
of interest to any other relating to the great moral, civil and politietl 
Revolution of 1776 J*— SaraU^a JRqmbUcan. 

'''We welcome Mr. Headlyto American ground, and to a work for 
wfaioli he of all our writers is best fitted— the presentation of the im« 
mortal achievements of our revolution — as they present themselves te 
the popuhur heart, and not to the dry historian in his search tor details. 
The various published lives of the generals of ^76, tliough carefully 
written and filled with interesting facts, have, we venture to say, im* 
pressed themselves but Uttle on the national mind, and been compara- 
tively little read—this because the writer did not become fired with the 
heat «f the times they wrote of, and thus by their imagination reproduoe 
the feeling and recall the tone of the great struggle for freedom and' 
independence. Tet it is morally impoiUnt that such a work should he 
written— because thereby the spirit oi the great founders of our nation 
may be made part of our spirit, and pass into ouc national life and cha* 
neter. Mr. Headley has, we thiqk, done this most successfully, and 
we have read .his sketches— as he modestly terms them in his pre&M^ 
with strong interest and satisCftotion. We should, however, come short 
of doing him Justice, if we should not refsr to a difficulty he has had to 
oontend with, and which he mentions— the barrenness of porsonal inei' 
dents in the accounts of the battles— owii« probably to the want of a 
oewBpuper press in those times, and also to the dignity of muuier and 

Jviguage that then prevailed wbkib d&d no^ «DavQSft«^ ^tniUaatkiHiV' 

Iklge of pobiio ol^Mnotars."— Cwv. iMquurer 



IRELAND^ WELCOME TO THE 8TIIANQEII; 

Or, an Ezcursion through Ireland yi 1844 and 1845, f<» 
the purpose of personally inyestigating the condition of 
the popr. By A. Nicholson. Baker & Schbnen 

; I«et(er from Hon* 'Win. H« Sewavty to tbe Pnlillslfcenb 

Auiumj September Mth, 1847. 

OsifTLSMKR : 

The book of Mrs. Nicholson which yon kindly sent to me hag 
been received, and read with deep interest 

It has many blemishes, and ^et I Sincerely believe it to be one of tho 
best Books of Travel ever written. Indeed I never read onle conceni* 
izig which I could feel assured that it gave the naked truth, and the 
^ole of it No one can doubt the scrupulous truthfulness and fulness 
of Mrs. Nicholson's account of Life in Ireland. As I think no people 
have been more wrongfully or more severely oppressed in Modem 
Europe than the Irish, so I know of none who have so just a claim on 
oar sympathy. Mrs. Nicholson's book is an argument for that 
claim, derived from the very best source, the actual condition of the 
Irish People. I hope it may find a broad circulation. No one can 
read it without thinking more justly of the People of Ireland, and 
without being improved by the perusal. 

With many thanks for your courtesy, I am, i, 

Gentlemen, your humble servant 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. , 

Messrs. Baker & Scribner. 

*< Mrs. Nicholson is a woman of talentSj'^genius, and of most unques- 
tionable benevolence,— of noble purposes, and never weary in her 
efforts to achieve Ahem, — a reformer, and wondering that the wheeb 
of reformation move so tardily towards the goal. In 1844, she felt 
eaUed to a mission to Ireland, for the purpose of investigating per- 
sonally the condition of the Irish poor. Of course she went. Some- 
times in stages, and sometimes in fly-boatSj sometimes in the pea- 
sant's car, and sometimes on foot,— sometimes with money, and 
sometimes without — sometimes spumed from the mansions of the 
great and sheltered in the hut of poverty, and sometimes refused ad- 
mission to the hut, and welcomed to the castle, she traversed Ire- 
land, and here is the record of her wanderings/ in 1844 and 1846. 
The interest of some of its passages is intense,— you are moved • 
sometimes to pity, sometimes to indignation,— now you laugh, and 
the next moment you are moved to tears. We confess that we have 
received new light on the condition of Ireland, and are able to sn- 
Breoiate now as we were not able to appreciate before, how dread- 
mi must have been the fiunine of the last winter."— iV. Y. Recorder, 

** The author is a female of striking peculiarities and eccentricities. 
Alone she visited Ireland on a tour of exploration, and mainly rely- 
ing on her own resources, without the aid of influential rrienaS| 
and, as it would seem, wiu a slender purse she travels over the 

S eater portion of the Island, sometimes on foot, and sometimes in 
e Irish jaunting-car. Her mission, whatever might b« \\& ^o^^sf^A 
design, was principally to the poor, and we fixvAiYLCt «^^TiN»\kWt^'va. 
the hovels of poverty partaking of the Yioa;i^\ta:^\.^ ol H^s^oa^^J^^' 
goaU ottw her no better fare than a potato «ii4 «b »\nm\>«^ ^^^ 



visiU Ae d«icrfl)«8 in hftf own pdettlinr style, and girM the eoa* 
Y^nations she had with the wretched and oppressed inhabitant!. 
Man/ of her sketches are highly graphic, sometimes amnsing, and 
6&en toQching. The general picture of the condition of the poor is 
gloomy indeed, and beartf the marks o(^ truth. Irish character is 
ilso weU portrayed."— Prssftyllrittn* 

" Her heart is indeed warm with her theme. She liears yon witii 
breathless interest from cabin to cabin, a|»d from mountain top ani 
ralley, to mountain top and ^Uey. She makes you a party in 
everything. Her bold and mpmc descriptions chum you-^er 
rlowing pictures, rerealing the secret workings of humanity, live 
ui memory— her simple ana touching delineations of the life <» Ire- 
land's poor, melt you to tears, and cbmmand your sympathy : and 
you arise rrom the perusal or the work, with better views or lift, , 
new and deeper feelings for your khid, and With a constrained de- 
sire to follow her in the walks of Christian travel and hviaitor 
lence*"— .iioomy Spectaiaf. 

" She has ti-% celled among the people, and has seen them in their 
cottages and hovels, bM tells us all she saw witb a sprightlineSB 
which prevents our interest from flagging. Those who feel an in* 
terest in this noble but oppressed people, will consider this work oi 
touch value."— Jier«ey Ctitf Telegraph. 

^ ^' As the spirit of benevolence dictated the purpose in which this 
book originated, so it breathes through every page of its contents. 
It is the {production of one of our countrywomen, who, partly from 
an admiration of the Irish diaracter, and partly from svmpathy with 
Irish suffering, adventured in the heroic enterprise ot going single- 
handed and alone, to ascertain for herself the actual condition onhe 
peasantry of that ill-fated country . Sl\e has ifiade a book that 
speaks well both for her head and heart. Her details of what 8|ie 
witnessed and experienced are exceedingly minute and graphlb 
Imd display as much of true Irish character as we have met wS 
anywhere Within the same limits."— ilZ&ony Argtis, 

This work will probably create considerable interest ttt the pre* 
sent day, connected as it is with the recent &mine and sickness la 
unhappy Ireland. It is the transcript of views and impressioas 
made upon a disinterested (though not tminterested) yet benevoleiit 
' lady, wno went among the lowest classes, for the purpose <^ per- 
sonally investigatifl^ their condition, and relieving it, as &r as laid 
in her power. The narrative is finely written, and uie scenes de* 
' picted are both affecting and amusing. The work presents a scene 
of human misery almost too painfuJi to read, yet so interspersed wiHt 
relations characteristic of the Irish, as to present an interestiDg and 
Instructing book.''— CAri5<ian InUmgencer. 

" The heroic fidelity with which this unenviable, but most useAil 
mission, was performed ; the gentle sympathy, the kind advice and 
assistance which she bestowed ; and more than all, tiie fiBdthfnl but 
startling picture of Irish poverty which she has brought above 
ground, the volume wul diacloee to the reader. And no one, we 
are sure, can read it without \>«Vnft a.^\».\A^ NiVCtv \!ci^ '^cofouiidest 
t»ity for the poor, starrtBg, degtaiaLeiL InAi, ox >iiVCbsraf(. ^i^aaa!«te&.^ 



the praotieal, energetic philanthropy of the woman who could do 
all uis. The style of the work is straight-forward, simple, truth' 
fal, and therefore eloouent ; and of all the books on that m^ch-be* 
written country, we have never met one half so interesting, imtruC" 
live, or suggestive. At the present time, when thousands of Irish" 
men are coming to clain^ our compassion, we wish that American 
ohsffity might receive the impulse that this book is so admirably 
9dapt9d.io giYe.^—N. Y.EvcmgeUst. 

<<The hook will be found deeply interesting. In fact it could 
scarcely be expected otherwise, when it is remembered that a lady 
of refined feelings, blended with deep and ardent pietv, and a veiy 
graceful writer withal, is the author ; and that this lady actually 
travelled through Ireland, irtopping at the low mud cabins,— by the 
waysidej— 4md wherever she founa an object of charity to whom she 
. could minister consolation. We have never met with a book in 
which the condition of Ireland appeared to be so Mthfully pic- 
tured."— CAmfian fiTecretory. ^ ,. 

^Ireland's Welcome to a Stranger, is the resnlt of a bold novelty 
in our travelling annals. A lady of mind, heart and education visit- 
ed Ireland in the most unpretending way, and with the intention 
of searching out the very pith of the matter as she explored the 
fountain of Irish woes and Irish hopelessness. No visitor she of lordly 
halls and stately imstitutions ^ her time and sympathies were given to 
the sufi'ering and down-cast m-dweller in lowly cabins by the way 
sidd. The story of her wanderings among the poor are told in oae 
of the most vivid, earnest, heart-reaching volumes of the dav. The 
writer is a woman in feeling, an American in sentiment, and a true 
H^ssionary in conduct. Some of the anecdotes — so simply, yet so 
effectively told— are worth more than any missionary sermon ever 

Siven from a pulpit, and no one who takes up the book will lay it 
own willingly before he comes to the end. When he does it will 
be with a cordial acknowledgment that he has learned much that it 
Is well to know, and that Messrs. Baker & Scribner have ffiven the 
public a most interesting book in Mrs. Nicholson's reoital of ' Ire- 
land's Welcome to the Stranger.' "— .AT. Y. Svn. 

'*Over three rears ago Mrs. Nicholson set sail for Ireland, deter- 
mined to make herself thoroug^y acquainted with the denizens ot 
its cabins and hovels, so as to quuify herse^ to Judge what are the 
true causes of the squalid wretchedness there so prevalent, and ox 
the practicability and proper means of dlleviating it. In this sftit 
the has since travellea over a great part of the unhappy kingdon^ 
mainly on foot and often alone, stopping to rest at the lowliest 
habitations, and grudging no inconvenience nor rebuff, so that she 
was enabled to see clearly and report truly the condition of the 
Irish people. A stem Protestant, she was not likely to be misled 
by religious sympathy. And she has given us an instructive, 
plain-spoken, unpretending book, full of facts which will prove 
useful in the progress of the struggle for the emancipation not ot 
Ireland's millions only, but of the oppressed and famished every- 
where.»'-A: Y. TrilmM. ' 
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